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Foreword 


So much has been said about the need for interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion, and so little has been done about it, relatively, that this genuine 
effort to overcome the barriers between disciplines is a source of real 
satisfaction. The barriers are many and varied. They may arise from a 
lack of communication because of specialized vocabularies. They may be 
the result of a simple failure to read any literature that does not have our 
own occupational imprint, with a consequent unawareness of the similarity 
of practices which are merely labeled differently. These barriers may be 
magnified by differences in theoretical approach, as in the case of the 
psychoanalytical orientation of much of contemporary social work, which 
may be somewhat less acceptable to those identified with other social 
sciences. They may be made even more impenetrable by our tendency to 
favor familiar techniques and usually to regard unsympathetically those 
which have not been tested by our own disciplinary standards. 


In connection with the subject matter of the following pages, I hope 
that I may be allowed a few words about a personal experience. Some 
years ago I began to conduct a seminar on “Approaches to Personality” 
in the doctoral program of the New York School of Social Work. I had 
read a little about Group Therapy, and I suppose I had been practicing 
Adult Education for a good many years, but I knew nothing about Group 
Work, or about the training and experience required of a group worker. 
In the course of our discussions, it became clear that we were all equally 
suffering from a kind of professional myopia, but one which could be at 
least partially overcome by opening our eyes a little wider to include a 
view of what our neighbors were doing. We all agreed that a careful 
analysis of the relationship among these different fields would perform 
a real service. I was a little comforted when a Professor of Social Work, 
whom I consulted, had just as much difficulty as I had in deciding just 
what Group Dynamics, Adult Education, Group Therapy and Group 
Work had in common, and exactly how they differed. There have always 
been some among our colleagues who have successfully overcome these 
interdisciplinary barriers, and Kelman and Lerner give us encouraging 
evidence of increasing convergence in recent years; but most of us can 
certainly benefit from this opportunity to look beyond our customary 
horizons. 


In the relatively brief papers which follow, it is inevitable that some 
important problems will be touched upon only lightly. This seems to me 
to be true for the relationship between Group Dynamics and the various 
areas which utilize group methods, Perhaps this is the result of the editors’ 
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decision to focus attention on practical applications, and to consider 
Group Dynamics as involved in all these areas. Sociometry and its various 
technical extensions receive only brief mention, although their relationship 
to group methods raises some important problems. It is to be hoped that 
what we have here may stimulate and encourage others to continue with 
what appears to be a fruitful as well as a necessary exploration. 


The editors and contributors have performed a useful and important 
function, and have set a pattern which might well be followed in other 
fields which touch on more than one discipline. It will be comforting in 
the future, when someone asks how the various group methods are inter- 
related, to be able to say, “Here you are. Start with this number of the 
Journal of Social Issues.” 


Otto Klineberg 


Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 
and Executive Secretary, SPSSI. 








Introduction 
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Group Therapy, Group Work, and Adult 
Education: The Need For Clarification 


Herbert C. Kelman and Harry H. Lerner 


There has been a growing interest in the use of the group as a means 
_ of producing change in individuals, as well as in institutions, communities 
and ultimately societies. This interest is reflected in the research on small 
groups which has increasingly occupied social scientists since the time of 
Lippitt’s studies of group atmospheres (15) and Lewin’s studies of group 
decision (14). It is also reflected inthe methods developed in the various 
“influence attempts,” i.e., the fields of practice concerned with changing 
behavior and adjustment through such means as education, recreation, or 
therapy (19). 


This issue will consider three related fields of practice which have 
developed professional specialization in the use of group methods: psycho- 
therapy, social work, and adult education. The articles which follow will 
describe and analyze the group methods used in these three fields. The 
term group methods generally refers to the conscious utilization of the 
group situation as well as of the group activity as a medium of change 
or a stimulant of growth. In each of the three fields, groups of different 
sizes are used. This issue, however, will focus on the small face-to-face 
group, which is probably most frequently found. 


In considering group methods in psychotherapy (group therapy), 
we shall be concerned primarily with the treatment of adult patients in 
small groups using informal discussion, as distinguished from such pro- 
cedures as psychodrama, group therapy “classes,” and activity group 
therapy. In considering group methods in social work (social group 
work), to facilitate comparison, we shall be concerned primarily with 
the guidance of small groups of youth or adults, using informal discus- 
sion as part of their recreational programs, their self-government, or 
other regular activities. In considering group methods in adult educa- 
tion (informal adult education), we shall be concerned primarily with 
the leadership of small groups using discussion, and other informal proce- 
dures, as distinguished from more formal educational methods, 
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Similarities and Differences 


By their very nature, group therapy, group work and adult education 
have much in common. They are all “influence attempts,” sharing similar 
goals and problems. They are all practiced in group settings, and must 
be concerned, therefore, with the universal phenomena of group life and 
group development. They all utilize the processes of interaction, and 
must therefore deal with the problems arising from member-member and 
member-leader relationships. In addition to these intrinsic similarities, 
certain cultural influences have brought the three professions closer to 
each other. 


Thus, in recent years there have been numerous efforts toward the 
integration of such disciplines as anthropology, sociology, psychology 
and psychoanalysis. This trend has led to a considerable use of common 
concepts among the various social sciences. These common concepts, in 
turn, are being transmitted to the various fields of practice. Since group 
therapists, group workers, and adult educators are subject to these similar 
theoretical influences, they tend to develop similar procedures in their 
practice. 


Secondly, there has been increasing association and cooperation 
among these practitioners. Group workers function in psychiatric and 
educational settings; adult educators serve in leisure-time agencies and 
in hospital rehabilitation programs; group therapy is done in a number 
of educational settings and in at least one settlement house (10) ; lead- 
ing practitioners in all three fields participate in such training programs 
as the National Training Laboratory for Group Development at Bethel, 
Maine. This tendency has increased inter-professional communication, 
resulting in the exchange of concepts and procedures. 


On the other hand, there are also many differences among the three 
fields. Practitioners come from different professional backgrounds, and 
have received different training. As a result of these different back- 
grounds, they have different professional orientations. The therapist 
tends to be oriented towards “health,” the social worker towards “adjust- 
ment,” and the educator towards “learning.” Furthermore, group methods 
in the three fields are traditionally practiced in different settings. The 
institutions in which these methods are utilized, as well as the group 
members involved, have different goals and expectations. The therapist 
usually works in a clinical setting and deals with people who present 
themselves as sick; the group worker usually works in a leisure-time 
agency, and deals with people who present themselves as interested in 
recreational activities; the adult educator usually works in an institutional, 
occupational, or organizational setting, and deals with people who are pre- 
sumably interested in acquiring information and, or skills. 
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The Need for Clarification 


Since group psychotherapy, social group work, and informal adult 
education have both similar and distinctive characteristics, a number of 
problems may arise. 


On the one hand, it is possible to disregard the similarities among 
the three methods. This may have the following wasteful or harmful 
consequences: 


(1) By disregarding the similarities among the methods, a prac- 
titioner may fail to see the applicability to his own field of concepts and 
techniques developed in the other two fields.’ For example, the educator 
may fail to see the importance of the concept of resistance and of the 
analysis of resistances, which originated in psychiatry, Likewise, the 
therapist may fail to see the importance of group roles and group mores, 
explanatory concepts which were developed through research in group 
dynamics and are used in informal adult education. 


(2) An unawareness of similarities may lead to a duplication of 
effort among different agencies in the community. Furthermore, the 
insistence on the traditional “separateness” of the three professions may 
act as a barrier to needed collaboration and integration. For example, it 
may often be advisable for a group worker to refer a group member for 
supplementary therapy. Conversely, a therapist may want to supplement 
a patient’s treatment- with experience in a recreational or educational 
group. This can only happen if practitioners are aware of the relation- 
ships among the different fields. 


(3) Failure to recognize similarities among the fields may also 
result in deficient training and in consequent blindspots. These blind- 
spots may reduce the practitioner’s effectiveness and sometimes even harm 
his clients. For example, an educator who regards his group as a col- 
lection of individuals engaged in purely intellectual tasks may be unaware 
of the emotional undercurrents which are present. If these emotional fac- 
tors are not recognized and dealt with, the group’s progress may be 
impeded, or sometimes these emotions may be expressed in self exposures 
or verbal attacks which are harmful to individuals and to the group. On 
the other hand, a group therapist who concerns himself solely with “indi- 
vidual dynamics” may be unaware of certain group phenomena. For 
example, if patients in the group fail to communicate with one another, 
and address themselves solely to the therapist, progress may be impeded 
unless the therapist is sensitive to such aspects of group process and can 


1The editors are aware thet, prone workers have tended to abandon the conception of social group 
work as a functional field (24), and instead have defined group work as a specialized method 
in social work (23). (For the full definition, accepted by the American Association of Group 
forkers, see Grace Coyle’s article in this issue.) However, inasmuch as most of the con- 
tributors to this issue have referred to social group work; group therapy and adult education 
loosely as ‘‘fields,’’ the editors have done likewise for the sake of convenience and consistency. 
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interpret them to the patients. Or, again, if a group unites in hostility 
against a particular member, this member may be seriously distressed 
and even driven from the group unless the therapist recognizes his isola- 
tion and protects him, directly or indirectly. 


On the other hand, disregarding the differences among the three 
methods may also lead to wasteful or harmful consequences: 


(1) There are differences in the training of group therapists, group 
workers, and adult educators, Failure to recognize this fact may cause 
practitioners to undertake tasks which they are unable to handle. For 
example, in an educational or recreational group in which members are 
encouraged to evaluate group process and their roles in the group, an 
individual may expose himself to a high degree without being emotionally 
prepared. Or, he may be exposed to an analysis of his role by others 
which he is unable to reconcile with his “self-concept.” Such experiences, 
if poorly timed, may be harmful even in a therapy group. In some cases, 
they may be beneficial, but only if the individual receives appropriate 
support and reassurance. Such experiences may also weaken the group 
and impede its progress. Educators and group workers who recognize 
the limitations of their training in diagnostic and therapeutic skills will 
avoid these dangers by checking the nature and depth of members’ evalua- 
tions, and—if necessary—by referring individuals to qualified therapists. 


(2) There are differences in the aims and functions of the three 
fields, and hence in the kinds of needs that can be satisfied in their groups. 
Group work and adult education are usually not geared to the treatment 
of sick people; group therapy, on the other hand, is usually not geared 
to such problems as those which have their origin in inter-group ten- 
sions or poor community conditions. Failure to recognize these differ- 
ences may lead practitioners to accept individuals whose needs can be 
met more adequately by other agencies, or to assume functions which 
are outside of their “jurisdiction.” 


(3) The differences in the settings of the three fields influence the 
expectations and perceptions of group members. Thus, for example, since 
a therapy group is in a medical setting, the patient usually expects the 
therapist to provide treatment for him; on the other hand, members of a 
recreational or educational group do not necessarily regard themselves 
as people with critical personal problems. Failure to recognize these dif- 
ferences in the expectations and perceptions of group members tends to 
reduce the practitioner’s sensitivity and effectiveness. 


Efforts at Clarification 


Leading practitioners in group therapy, group work and adult edu- 
cation have become increasingly aware of the need for clarification. They 
emphasize the need to define the assumptions, goals, and procedures within 
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their respective professions, as a prerequisite to clarifying relationships 
among these professions. 


Perhaps social workers are most aware of the need for the definition 
of their area of competence—a definition which will be acceptable not. 
only to the group workers, case workers and community organization 
workers who perform the chief social work services, but also to the related 
professions and the public (7). The need for increased understanding 
and agreement within social group work specifically has been under- 
scored by Hollis and Taylor: 


The concept of social group work as an educational process 
aiming at the development and social adjustment of individuals 
through voluntary group association is imperfectly understood even 
within the profession. Here there seems to be a need for greater 
clarification of the distinction between group work as a therapeutic 
device closely related in objectives and criteria to casework, group 
work as a method of assisting people to work together and as such 
closely allied to community organization, and group work as a process 
having some separate and wider objectives and techniques of its 
own (8, p. 146). 


Similarly, in informal adult education, the need for definition and 
clarification is recognized. Knowles maintains that “informal adult educa- 
tion is a movement so vast and formiess that large numbers of people 
engaged in it do not realize what they are doing” (11, p. vii). Even 
among those who are professionally aware and competent, there is ap- 
parent disagreement regarding goals and values in adult education (22). 


Group therapy, even analytic group therapy, also encompasses a 
variety of orientations, settings and procedures. Powdermaker and Frank 
recognize the need for clarification when they point to “. . . the many 
schools, very different in approach, depth of treatment, and professional 
training of the therapists” (17, p. 449). 


Some of the earlier efforts to define assumptions, goals and proce- 
dures within group work, group therapy and adult education are reviewed 
in the articles by Coyle, Frank, and Knowles and Bradford, respectively, 
later in this issue. There have also been a number of efforts to clarify 
relationships among these professions. 


For example, a report by the Group Therapy Committee of the 
American Association of Group Workers (25) throws light on the rela- 
tionship between the general social group worker and the social group 
worker in a psychiatric setting, as well as on the latter’s relationship to 
the group therapist, and role in the therapeutic team. Konopka (12), Redl 
(19), and Slavson (21) are among those who have helped to interpret 
the relationship between social group work and various forms of group 
therapy. , 








The use of informal adult education methods with social agency 
groups, as reported, for example, by Hawkins (6) and demonstrated in 
Lerner’s recent experiments (13), may contribute to the clarification of 
relationships between social group work and adult education. Several 
authorities (4, 5, 20) have indicated the overlapping relationships between 
these two professions. Furthermore, group dynamics serves as a common 
frame of reference for comparing group work and adult education and 
for clarifying their relationship. Both social group workers and adult 
educators have accepted concepts and applied techniques of group dynam- 
ics. Group dynamics is increasingly identified with informal adult educa- 
tion, largely because of the influence of the National Training Laboratory 
for Group Development, co-sponsored by the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service of the National Education Association. Group work, how- 
ever, provided some of the concepts which contributed to the develop- 
ment of group dynamics theory and techniques; and gradually many of 
these techniques are being incorporated into group work practice (16). 


The relationship between group therapy and adult education has been 
explored in the research of Powell, Stone and Frank (18). Other sources 
of clarification are found in the writings of those who apply concepts of 
group dynamics in the analysis of group therapy (3, 9) and of those who 
apply concepts of personality dynamics in the analysis of adult edu- 
cation (1, 2). 


Aims of the Issue 


This issue is a further effort at clarifying the relationships between 
group therapy, group work and informal adult education, by comparing, 
under the same cover, all three of these methods, Most of the previous 
direct efforts at clarification were oriented primarily toward a delinea- 
tion of professional roles. The present issue, however, is more concerned 
with a comparison of the assumptions, aims and procedures of the three 
fields of practice. The attempt is made to provide parallel descriptions of 
the three methods and to draw from these descriptions the similarities 
and differences among the three fields. It is hoped that this comparative 
analysis will contribute to two important ends: 1) It should provide 
insights for the solution of some of the ethical and practical problems 
which may arise from the confusion of goals and the misapplication of 
procedures by practitioners in related fields. 2) It should offer suggestions 
for a theoretical framework adequate for the description and comparison 
of all “influence attempts”; such a framework may ultimately become an 
integrated science of human relations upon which various group prac- 
tices can be based. 


This issue is directed at both social scientists and practitioners. The 
social scientist may wish to know more about the conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems which beset those who are expected to apply the find- 
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ings of his research. This should give him some understanding of the 
weak spots in his theory, and of the group dimensions which require fur- 
ther exploration. Furthermore, it is important for him to understand the 
different fields of group practice and their interrelations, since their 
groups represent one of his major research settings and sources of data. 


Practitioners in each of the three professions, it is hoped, will find 
insights which can contribute to increased inter-professional collaboration 
and service-linked research which, in turn, may lead to improvement in 
training and practice. Moreover, the delimitation of assumptions and func- 
tions may help practitioners to avoid the pitfalls and confusions described 
earlier in this paper. 


Plan of the Issue 


The first part of the issue consists of three definitional articles deal- 
ing with group methods in adult education, social work and psycho- 
therapy, respectively. These articles can serve as a basis for comparison 
of the three methods. To facilitate comparison, the authors have been 
asked to adhere to a uniform outline, including sections on historical. 
background; typical settings and leadership; membership and grouping; 
procedures; basic assumptions; and goals and activities of the group 
leader and members. Although this rigid structure may have restricted 
the authors’ spontaneity and style, it was needed for the purposes of a 
comparative analysis. 


The second part of the issue consists of three critical articles deal- 
ing with an analysis of the relationships among adult education, group 
work and group therapy. Each author is identified primarily with one 
of the three fields: Powell with adult education, Epstein and Slavin with 
group work, and Coffey with group therapy. All of them, however, have 
bridged—in their own training and experience—at least two of the three 
fields under consideration. The contributors were asked to discuss, on 
the basis of the definitional articles and of their own experience, some 
of the similarities and differences among the three methods. Each of the 
three articles represents an original attempt to provide a framework for 
the analysis of group practices. These frameworks bring into relief the 
converging nature of adult education, group work and group therapy; 
but at the same time they are helpful for the identification of distinctive 
characteristics. 
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PART I 


Group Methods in Adult Education 


Malcolm S. Knowles and Leland P. Bradford 


Adult education is a difficult field to define. Perhaps some attempts 
at definition will illustrate this point. According to Bryson, “We can 
define adult education as including all the activities with an educational 
purpose that are carried on by people engaged in the ordinary business 
of life.” (7, p.3) Bradford attempts to achieve somewhat greater speci- 
ficity: “Adult education is a voluntary, part-time and systematic effort 
of adult individuals and groups to find through educational means infor- 
mation, attitudes, understandings, and skills helpful in diagnosing and 
solving their vocational, avocational, personal, family, and civic prob- 
lems.” (4, p.30). 


Adult education is difficult to define because it is a complex mosaic 
of many different aims, institutions, patterns of organization, and methodo- 
logical approaches. Furthermore, it is a field that is growing and chang- 
ing, so that a description of it at any one time becomes rapidly out-dated. 


Attempts have heen made to distinguish between formal and 
informal adult education. Overstreet states that “There are, as we know, 
two kinds of adult education, formal and informal. The first adopts the 
methods long established in our going educational institutions. The sec- 
ond creates its methods. Each type has its place in the scheme of adult 
life. There are times when a formal course of instruction, given in the 
regular way of teacher, textbook, recitations, examination, and credit. 
is precisely what an adult must have if he is to fulfill certain require- 
ments of his later life. There are, however, other times—and these more 
frequent—when what he most needs is not and could not be found in 
any formal course of instruction.” (12, p.v). 


There was a time when this distinction in methodology was useful 
in clarifying the field: courses for credit in established educational institu- 
tions could be categorized separately from more informal study groups 
and clear-cut generalizations could be made about them. This is no longer 
true. There has been a discernible trend during the last two decades 
toward the adoption of informal methods in even the most standard- 
conscious formal institutions (at least as applied to their adult education 
programs). In a recent survey of adult education in public schools by 
the National Education Association’: Division of Adult Education Service, 
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local administrators identify the growing use of informal methods, espe- 
cially discussion, as the most noteworthy development in public school 
adult education during the past five years. 


Background 


An outline of the history of adult education in the United States 
would contain these key elements: The development of the apprenticeship 
system in the skilled crafts; the New England town meeting; the 19th 
century agricultural and mechanical institutes; immigrant education pro- 
grams in the public schools and welfare agencies; the Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua movements; the growth of museums and free public libraries; 
university extension; the mushrooming growth of women’s clubs, men’s 
clubs, civic clubs, and fraternal organizations; the expanding activity 
of the federal government in agricultural extension, vocational educa- 
tion, W. P. A., and the G. I. Bill of Rights; the development of educa- 
tional programs in labor and industry; and the attempts to develop a 
unified movement through the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Department of Adult Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and, finally, since 1951, the Adult Education Association of the 


U. S. A. 


It has been a history characterized by unstructured growth, resist- 
ance to over-institutionalization, and rapid adaptation to the changing 
needs of people. Two trends in this historical development can be discerned 
that are particularly significant to the study of group methods in adult 
education. 


One is the trend away from didactic teaching to problem-solving 
learning as a methodological emphasis. Perhaps this is a function of 
the pace of civilization. When civilization was moving slowly the know- 
ledge and experience of the past were highly serviceable in dealing with 
contemporary life. An educational approach that emphasized passing on 
the capital of human experience was, therefore, effective in meeting the 
needs of the times. As the pace of civilization speeds up, however, and as 
change becomes more rapid, it becomes necessary to become increasingly 
selective about data from the past and to devote more energy to diag- 
nosing new needs and creating new solutions. While the modern trend 
does not deny the validity of cognitive or “content” learning, it puts it 
into perspective in terms of the diversity of needs in modern life and 
gives equal attention to the required skill, attitudinal, and problem-solv- 
ing learnings. 


A second trend is away from the notion of educating collections of 
individuals in groups toward the concept of “growing groups” in which 
the interactive group experience itself produces learning. This trend is 
the product of research in the nature of adult learning and in group 
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behavior which indicates that groups can induce learning in individuals 
of a kind and depth that an individual teacher cannot, by himself, induce. 
It indicates that the interactive relationships among the group members 
themselves are as important an instrument of learning as the traditional 
teacher-pupil relationship—indeed, for achieving many kinds of educa- 
tional objectives they are more important. As a result of this new insight, 
modern methodology sees the group’s own process as a useful source of 
data for learning about group behavior, and is developing creative ways 
of getting “feedback” on the group’s process into the group’s steering 
mechanism. 


Setting and Leadership 


A wide variety of organizations and institutions is engaged in pro- 
viding adult educational opportunities. The scope of the agencies operat- 
ing in this field, most of them using both formal and informal methods, 
is illustrated by the following categories developed by Beals and Brody 
(1, pp.x-xii): federal government agencies, departments, authorities, 
bureaus, etc.; sfate departments, libraries, museums, universities; puwhlic 
and quasi public agencies, such as public schools, social agencies, libra- 
ries, museums, universities, etc.; commercial agencies, such as business 
and industry, correspondence schools, the press, etc.; voluntary agencies, 
such as trade associations, unions, civic organizations, churches and 
religious organizations, fraternal societies, women’s clubs, etc; and col- 
laborative agencies, such as library associations, adult education coun- 
cils, and community councils. 


The physical setting in which adult education takes place varies from 
the large lecture hall to the parlor. The trend is toward informality and 
comfort. 


The leadership for adult education is drawn from many sources. 
Most adult education workers on the current scene have received their 
training in related fields, since training opportunities specifically for the 
adult education profession have until recently been practically non-exist- 
ent. Administrators and program directors have come primarily from 
academic education and social work. The teachers of subject matter 
courses, most of whom work only part time in adult education, have 
been recruited from both academic institutions and fields of application. 
The most numerous leaders in adult education, however, are the volunteer 
group leaders whose training is almost entirely of the part time, in-service 
variety. In recent years there has been a marked increase in efforts to 
raise standards and improve training in both the professional and volun- 
teer categories. 


It must be admitted that while progress is being achieved in spread- 
ing the use of newer methods, especially through week-end and summer 
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workshops sponsored by national organizations, adult education leaders 
today predominantly use the methods by which they were taught in their 
high school and college days. They have little understanding of the psy- 
chology of learning or the dynamics of individual, group and community 
behavior. While they are increasingly using the discussion method, it 
tends to be leader dominated, often conforming rigidly to a study-guide 
or outline, with a mixture of teacher-pupil questions and answers and 
free associational discussion. 


Membership and Grouping 


The population served by the adult education movement is, poten- 
tially, the total adult population of the country. Essert estimates that in 
1950 approximately thirty million adults were enrolled in organized edu- 
cational activities (10, p.37). These adult students find their education 
in two types of groups: (1) organized classes, institutes, conferences, and 
lecture series, in which individuals enroll because of interest in the sub- 
ject, and (2) on-going groups, clubs, councils, and associations with 
which individuals affiliate for such primary purposes as fellowship, eco- 
nomic advantage, or social action, with learning as a secondary goal. It 
is characteristic of adult education that all grouping tends to be voluntary. 


Various devices are used to manipulate grouping in adult educa- 
tional activities. In organized classes, particularly in credit-granting aca- 
demic institutions, a degree of homogeneity is accomplished through such 
devices as requiring previous courses or degrees, requiring the permis- 
sion of the instructor, and pre-enrollment counseling. In organizationally 
conducted conferences, institutes, and in-service training programs, par- 
ticipation is frequently limited to members of the organization or profes- 
sion; thus a homogeneity of at least vocational or avocational interest is 
achieved. Many of the on-going clubs, councils, and associations limit 
their membership to persons specifically invited to join, with a resulting 
tendency toward homogeneity in terms of socio-economic level. 


On the other hand, many adult educators recognize that heterogeneity 
along certain lines is desirable in terms of particular objectives, and 
consciously bring together groups of individuals with rich differences in 
experience, outlook, abilities, and resources. They are learning to discern 
when heterogeneity is desirable and along what dimensions. 


Where the individual is completely free to choose his group he may 
make his decision on the basis of any of a number of factors. It may be 
because of a genuine interest in the subject. Or he may be attracted by 
the personality or status of the leader, teacher, or speaker. Or he may 
be chiefly interested in enjoying’ the fellowship of the group or a 
particular member of the group. Or he may see the activity as an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the group for some personal end. Various studies indi- 
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cate that overt reasons for joining a group are frequently not the real 
reasons. Perhaps one of the most common errors made by adult educa- 
tion leaders is to assume that they are dealing with groups of individuals 
with a common—and single—purpose. 


Procedures 


Adult educational activities range widely in form and size. They 
include 1,000 people attending a film forum in a Des Moines high school; 
twenty people enrolled in a three-quarter sequence in conversational 
Spanish in the university extension program in Seattle; 500 devotees 
of the arts in a lecture-concert series at North Shore Congregation Israel, 
Glencoe, Illinois; 2,000 P.T.A. leaders at a national conference in In- 
dianapolis; 35 foremen studying principles of supervision at Interna- 
tional Harvester; 20 union members in a steward’s training program 
in a Detroit union hall; sixteen farm wives discussing nutrition with a 
home demonstration agent in a Kentucky village; a discussion group on . 
the great books meeting twice a month in the Montgomery public library; 
and 30 members of the Garden City Citizens Committee studying the 
needs of their community and mapping plans for action projects. 


The traditional tools of teaching, including the lecture, the text- 
book, visual aids, oral recitations, lesson plans, and written assignments, 
are still common in adult education. The discussion method has, how- 
ever, become the backbone of adult educational methodology. And even 
the discussion method has been undergoing radical modification as a 
result of recent research in group behavior, away from the concept that 
it is the function of leadership to direct and control the group, toward 
the concept that it is the function of leadership to train members to 
assume responsibility for group direction. 


The procedures that one would expect to find in a group using mod- 
ern methods can be illustrated by a hypothetical Mothers’ Study Group: 


About twenty mothers are enrolled for a series of twelve weekly 
meetings of two hours each, but attendance averages around fifteen 
These mothers live in a comfortable residential neighborhood in which 
children are expected to meet high standards of conduct. The mothers, 
whose children are between the ages of four and twelve, have joined the 
study group because of their desire to give their children the best up- 
bringing possible. But they are confused about what “the best” is, and 
each one has underlying anxieties and feelings of guilt about what she 
considers to be her own inadequacies. 


A steering committee of four mothers was selected at a preliminary 
meeting and Mrs. Smith was chosen as chairman. This committee met 
twice with Mr. Jones, the school psychologist, who has helped them plan 
the program and has agreed to serve as instructor for the course. 
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At the opening meeting the chairman starts by having each mother 
introduce herself (several were not previously acquainted) and state what 
she hoped to get out of the group. (She wants to establish an atmosphere 
of informality and get a preliminary census of individual goals and levels 
of aspiration.) She then describes what the steering committee had done 
and presents the tentative plans it had drafted. (A way of establishing 
the responsibility of the steering committee to the total group.) 


She introduces Mr. Jones who describes his role, as he sees it, as 
being a resource consultant to the group, and how this relates to the plan 
of the steering committee. He emphasizes that his purpose is to help the 
mothers achieve objectives that are important to them. In a brief presen- 
tation he- frankly summarizes his own point of view toward child devel- 
opment and parent-child relationships. (Meeting the expectations of the 
mothers for “expert” help, but drawing boundaries, defining roles, and 
establishing relationships of mutual responsibility.) 


The chairman asks the group for suggestions and questions on the 
steering committee’s plan, and following discussion it is agreed to pro- 
ceed with the first part of the plan and evaluate its effectiveness at the 
end of the meeting. One member agrees to serve as “process observer,” 
with help from Mr. Jones, to collect information about how the group 
works toward its goals. Another member volunteers to serve as content 
recorder for the meeting, to keep a record of the main ideas brought out 
in the discussion. It is agreed that all members would be alert to other 
services the group needs as it progresses, so these can be identified and 
supplied. (The group identifies its procedural needs and organizes its 
resources to fill them.) 


The chairman points out that the plan calls for the group to identify 
the common problems or interests of its members and to define its objec- 
tives for the course in the light of them. The group agrees that problems 
can best be defined in smaller groups, and divides into “buzz groups” 
of four members each. After 15 minutes of “buzzing” each sub-group 
reports its findings to the larger group and a composite list is written on 
the blackboard. The relative importance—or degree of commonality— 
of the problems is discussed and they are arranged in rough priority. 
The group agrees that the steering committee, augmented by two other 
members who are especially interested, and with Mr. Jones’ assistance, 
should translate these expressed needs into objectives for the course and 
should suggest a plan of activities for consideration at the next meeting. 
(The problem census by the buzz groups not only helps to establish com- 
mon goals, but helps to reduce guilt feelings by revealing the universality 
of child-parent problems. The entire group is involved in the planning 
process while at the same time learning how to use sub-groups effectively.) 
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The process observer is asked to “feed back” to the group informa- 
tion that she thinks might be helpful in steering the group toward its 
goals and in improving its ways of working. After a discussion of this 
report the content recorder is asked to summarize the main ideational 
points brought out in the discussion. 


In succeeding meetings the basic plan was changed several times 
as a result of the group’s evaluations. In one mecting the mothers heard 
and discussed a lecture on “What We Know About Child Development.” 
In another they conducted a group interview with an expert on recrea- 
tion. Two programs were based on films portraying aspects of emotional 
growth, followed by discussion. The mothers found role playing sufh- 
ciently useful to be utilized in several other meetings. By portraying 
typical conflict situations, with different mothers alternating in the roles 
of parents and children, they were able to diagnose the causes of the 
problems, test ideas for handling them, and practice new forms of 
behavior. 


Procedures not unlike those used by this small face-to-face group 
are now being adapted to large group meetings, with striking results in 
terms of increasing their educational value. Buzz sessions have proved to 
be effective in getting 100% participation with audiences ‘of over 1,000 
people. The “theater in the round” idea is being used to bring the plat- 
form closer to the people. Such other recent inventions as role playing, 
the group interview, audience listening teams, and various forms of sub- 
grouping, are being used to make large meetings both more interesting 
and more productive. 


Basic Assumptions 


Among the basic assumptions on which developing practices are 
based, the following seem to the authors to have special significance: 


1. Learning is a process of interaction between the learner and 
his environment. In general, the richer the environment and the more 
active interaction, the greater the learning is likely to be, except in 
those cases where interaction leads either to inhibition of change or 
regression. Furthermore, the greater the change in the environment as 
a result of the interaction, the greater the change in the learner is likely 
to be, provided the environmental changes do not become defenses against 
changes in the individual. Change in each reinforces change in the other. 


2. The more intensely the learner is involved in a given situation, 
the more effort he will expend in overcoming obstacles to change (or 
learning), provided the ego-involvement is positive rather than resistant. 
Ego-involvement tends to be in direct proportion to the extent to which 
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the learning situation meets the needs of the learner, is related to his 
experience, is perceived by him as being germane to his problems, and 
makes use of his knowledge, experience, and abilities. 


3. Each individual has a need to grow—to achieve greater maturity 
and self-direction. Growth is encouraged in an atmosphere of freedom 
and mutual acceptance of responsibilities, It is assumed, therefore, that 
individual growth will take place best in a group that is free from authori- 
tarian control and that maturely accepts responsibility for its own 
direction. 


4. Growth toward improved ways of behaving is encouraged by 
experiences that challenge present ways of behaving in such a way that 
an individual will seek new ways of behaving and will experience success 
with them. 


5. Each individual, although he exists in his own world, is deeply 
concerned with his belongingness to the group and his relationships with 
the group. His actual relationships, and his perceptions of his relation- 
ships, affect his impact on the group and the group’s impact on him. 
The more accepted a person feels in a group, the more accepting he tends 
to be toward the group and its members and the freer he will be to con- 
tribute to it and receive from it. 


6. Each person has his own concept of self and tends to reject or 
deny anything that is inconsistent with this concept. An individual feels 
threatened whenever judgments are made about him (or implied in 
actions) that contradict his concept of self. His reaction to this threat 
is to become defensive and hostile. In a climate of warm understanding 
and permissiveness the individual is encouraged to test his self-concept 
against the “outer reality” of the group, and his desire for group accept- 
ance operates as a pressure to change. 


7. Depending upon its strength, cohesiveness, and importance for 
the individual, a group can have greater influence on any member than 
can a single individual. Starting from this assumption, Cartwright has 
developed the following principles governing the group as a medium of 
change in individuals (9) : 


a. If the group is to be used effectively as a medium of change, 
those people who are to be changed and those who are to exert 
influence for change must have a strong sense of belonging to the 
same group. 


b. The more attractive the group is to its members the greater 
is the influence that the group can exert on its members, 


c. In attempts to change attitudes, values, or behavior, the 
more relevant they are to the basis of attraction to the group, the 
greater will be the influence that the group can exert upon them. 
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d. The greater the prestige of a group member in the eyes 
of the other members, the greater the influence he can exert. 


e. Efforts to change individuals or subparts of a group which, 
if successful, would have the result of making them deviate from 
the norms of the group, will encounter strong resistance. 


f. Strong pressure for changes in the group can be established 
by creating a shared perception by members of the need for change, 
thus making the source of pressure for change lie within the group. 


g. Information relating to the need for change, plans for 
change, and consequences of change must be shared by all relevant 
people in the group. 


h. Changes in one part of a group produce strain in other 
related parts which can be reduced only by eliminating the change 
or by bringing about readjustments in the related parts. 


It must be emphasized that these basic assumptions, and the prin- 
ciples and techniques developed from them, while growing out of research, 
are tentative and are being constantly revised as a result of further 
research. 


Goals and Activities of the Leader and the Members 


Groups are complex organisms consisting of individuals, each of 
whom has his own unique constellation of goals, who are united around 
certain specified and unspecified common goals. Group goals vary widely 
with the purposes of the groups. Some adult educational groups have the 
learning of specified subject matter as their announced purpose, others 
exist primarily to wield influence or engage in social action, others empha- 
size the improvement of certain skills, and so on. 


Group members presumably subscribe to the goals of their group to 
some degree as long as they retain membership in it. There is a continuous 
tension, however, between group goals and individual members’ goals, 
and any major conflict between them must be solved before the group 
can move effectively. 


The leader comes into an adult educational activity with his own 
goals, such as to help the group become increasingly self-directing or to 
help individual members change certain attitudes (to cite two possible 
examples which are related to his training role), When the leader is a 
subject matter specialist he probably also brings certain goals for achiev- 
ing given units of knowledge and understanding into the group. But the 
leader is also a member of the group, and if he is to function effectively 
in this role he must put his individual goals on the same level as other 
members’ individual goals in the process of amalgamating them into 
common group goals. 
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Indeed, the modern trend in group procedure is toward flexibility 
in the roles of the members and the leader, as contrasted with the tradi- 
tional rigid differentiation between the leader’s role and the members’ 
roles. Any member of the group, for example, may take the role of 
resource person in a given situation, depending upon the abilities, know- 
ledge, and experience required by the situation. One of the primary 
educational objectives of the leader, in fact, is to train members to take 
over functions that once were reserved as the exclusive prerogatives of 
the “leader.” The rationale behind this trend is that the more mature 
and self-directing a group becomes the more effective it is as an instru- 
ment for producing change in individuals. 


The -kinds of activities engaged in by adult educational groups are 
illustrated in the description of the Mothers’ Study Club above. They 
include the various traditional learning activities—lectures, reading, visual 
presentations, projects, field trips, etc.—when they are appropriate. They 
also include, however, a host of new activities that are created to serve the 
need for growth of the group as a group. Perhaps the new activity that is 
most different from traditional practice is that of “feedback,” by which 
is meant the introduction of data into the group’s thinking that will both 
steer it toward its learning target and help it grow into more mature 
behavior as a group. Such feedback data must come from the behavior 
of the group and its members in relation to its movement toward goals 
or its adequacy of working. 


Summary 


Adult education is in a period of rapid methodological transition. 
The principles: and practices described in this article are only beginning 
to evolve out of the research of the combined social sciences, and are 
influencing practice but very gradually. Few groups in the country would 
meet these ideal conditions; the predominant practice is still based on 
concepts borrowed from the traditional classroom. The pace of change is 
slowed by the inevitable reluctance of people to forsake old and com- 
fortable ways of behaving for new and challenging ways, and by the 
resistance of leaders toward abdicating their former high status position 
as “givers of the word.” Resistance to adopting and developing matters 
adequate for present requirements for adult education are diminishing. 


Certain points stand out in an evaluation of the present thinking 
about group methods in adult education: 


1. Whether a group’s purpose is to develop ideas (as in the great 
books program), to teach a subject, to develop understandings and skills 
of human relations (as in a parent education class), or to develop interest 
and knowledge in international affairs, there is more and more evidence 
that these goals are most successfully achieved through group processes. 
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2. From what little research has been done, and it has been woe- 
fully inadequate, it is clear that individuals attending adult education 
groups have personal and social goals as well as goals for specific learn- 
ings. Accordingly, a group that will meet the total learning needs must 
concern itself with the personal problems and growth of individual mem- 
bers, with the interpersonal relations between members, and with the rela- 
tionship of the group to its larger community. 


3. With a realization of the presently known principles of group 
influence in affecting the individual, there is the realization that much 
more can be done in using group strength both to meet individual learn- 
ing needs and also social belonging needs. 


4. As we learn more about its dynamics, the group is becoming 
an increasingly effective medium of change in adult education. 


5. The modern situation requires an adult educator who is more 
than a teacher of individuals or a manager of groups. Whether the goals 
be individual or group or both, he must be able to develop group cohesive- 
ness, group standards for achievement, and other elements of group 
effectiveness for producing change. 


It is becoming clear that if we are to get a corps of adult educators 
adequate to the needs of the time we must add to their traditional train- 
ing in subject matter content, educational methodology, and administra- 
tive skills, training in understanding the behavior of individuals, groups, 
and communities. The second half of the twentieth century requires social 
engineers and social inventors to bridge the gap between social science 
research and action. 
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Social Group Work: 
An Aspect of Social Work Practice 


Grace Longwell Coyle 


Background 


Social group work is one aspect of the practice of social work. It 
was developed during the 1920’s as a defined and distinctive method of 
work in the social agencies providing leisure time activities through 
groups of various kinds (4). As workers in those agencies came to see 
that not only the program activities but also the social relations within 
the groups were significant to their members, they began to examine 


those relations and their methods of organizing and working with these 
' groups. 


The aim of social group work is the development of individuals 
through the enjoyment and growth provided by both program and social 
relations. At the time of its origin in the 1920’s, group work had a close 
relation not only to the social agencies but also to the field of education 
and to the development of the discussion method in adult education. 
During the 1930’s, training in social group work was undertaken in a 
number of schools of social work; a group work section was established 
in the National Conference of Social Work in 1935 and an association 
of group workers was founded in 1936 which ten years later became a 
professional organization of group workers. 


Like other aspects of social work practice, such as social casework, 
community organization, administration and research, social group work 
draws upon the knowledge of the underlying social sciences and applies 
such knowledge to the specific social programs of a wide variety of social 
agencies. Within the last decade significant research into the group process 
in the small group has developed in a number of universities. The results 
of such research are of importance to group workers and are being 
assimilated and applied to their practice just as they continue to use the 
concepts of individual behavior available from psychology and psychiatry 
and those of the community derived from sociology and anthropology. 


Setting and Leadership 


Social group work is practiced chiefly in leisure time agencies offer- 
ing both recreation and informal education programs. The majority of - 
the trained group workers are employed in.community centers and settle- 
ments and in the youth serving organizations, Not all such agencies 
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employ or desire to employ group workers, although the demand for 
their services has steadily increased. Group workers are now also work- 
ing in institutions for children or older people, in camps or other group- 
living situations. Within the last decade, a small but growing number 
have been employed in therapeutic settings, such as public and private 
hospitals, child guidance clinics, treatment homes for emotionally dis- 
turbed children and in organizations for the handicapped. This demand 
from the institutional and therapeutic settings has come about through 
the increasing recognition in such agencies that the trained group worker 
has, along with his skill in. group relations and recreational or educa- 
tional activities, a sufficient understanding of individual dynamics to be 
of help to persons with special problems, physical or emotional. 


While group work has been defined chiefly in terms of the effect 
upon individual participants, a group work approach has been applied 
to some extent in community organization and in the administration of 
social agencies and various types of institutions, including hospitals. This 
trend is on the increase and is definitely stimulated by the current interest 
in understanding the group process in many settings. In such groups as 
boards, committees or staffs and in the over-all relations of an organiza- 
tion or an institution, the professional worker’s primary concern is for 
successful accomplishment of the group’s goals or the agency’s purpose. 
To this end he brings his understanding of the dynamics of individual 
and group behavior. Whether he is functioning in such settings in his 
role as group worker may be a question of definition; but certainly he 
is transposing his knowledge into a variety of groups in which he assumes 
a role different from that which he undertakes with groups of members. 


The leadership of groups of members in these various settings will 
vary widely. In some agencies, leadership of such groups is primarily in 
the hands of volunteers; and in all private agencies, lay leadership func- 
tions actively in boards and committees. In some agencies, professionally 
trained group workers work directly with groups. This is usually the case. 
where the group worker is functioning in a therapeutic setting and is 
true to some extent in other agencies. In the leisure time agencies, trained 
workers are usually employed in supervisory capacities in relation to 
groups of members led by volunteers or by part-time or untrained paid 
workers. The professional worker as executive or sub-executive also func- 
tions, of course, in a staff relationship with the lay leadership in boards 
and committees. 


The infrequency of face-to-face group leadership by professionally 
trained workers may be attributed to several causes. These include the 
scarcity of trained workers in proportion to the demand, the expense 
involved in such use of personnel, and also, in many agencies, a firm 
belief in the value of volunteer leadership combined with the insights and 
skills of professionally trained group workers. 
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The Training of Leadership 


Technically defined, the professional group worker is a person with 
graduate training leading to a Master’s degree in social work. The pres- 
ent sources for such training are the 21 specialized curricula in social 
group work offered in the 56 Schools of Social Work which are accredited 
by the American Association of Schools of Social Work (12). 


The two year graduate course is necessary for professional training. 
It is needed to provide the essential knowledge and understanding about 
individuals, groups and communities and acquaintance with the field 
of the social services. Field work practice under qualified supervision 
(which occupies from one third to-one half the time in most professional 
schools of social work) is also required to guarantee that such learning 
is actually absorbed and that the practitioner can “do” as well as “talk 
about” group leadership in accordance with sound professional values. 


Shorter courses, workshops and institutes in various aspects of group 
work are essential as in-service training for employed workers, for volun- 
teer group leaders, board and committee members and for executives and 
officials. Much training of this kind is carried on as a regular part of 
agency program. Short time courses are also offered by the professional 
schools. 


Membership, Intake and Grouping 


The population served by group workers cannot be defined accu- 
rately; membership statistics are not available on a national scale. How- 
ever, there are distinctions among the memberships served by the differ- 
ent leisure time agencies in which most group workers are employed. The 
typical community center or settlement is based upon a geographical 
area and serves all ages and both sexes. Such centers are not confined to 
low income areas. In these centers, children of six to ten are usually 
organized into play groups or loosely organized clubs and are served 
also in the agencies’ game rooms, playgrounds and camps. From ten to 
seventeen, this population is likely to form closely knit friendship groups 
or social clubs, often of one sex. These groups tend to merge for joint 
activities and recreation as the courtship age advances. Classes or so- 
called “interest groups” providing supplementary education are common; 
and athletic activities are especially popular among the boys. Adult 
groups take the form of classes and interest groups for educational pur- 
poses and of social clubs which undertake a wide range of activities. 
Groups of older people have recently been encouraged in many agencies, 
and include social clubs and interest groups pursuing many recreational 
and adult education interests. 
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Youth serving agencies such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and Jewish 
Centers, and such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls, determine their intake policies and methods of grouping in 
part by their focus upon particular age and sex groups. Furthermore, 
certain distinguishing philosophical aims such as the cultural goals of 
Jewish Community Centers or the religious purposes of the Catholic 
Youth Organization tend to determine their membership and to some 
extent the way members are organized. For example, a dramatic group 
in a Jewish Center may be organized to prepare for a holiday celebration, 
or a discussion group on race relations may be developed in the Y.W.C.A. 
to discuss the policies which the organization is to consider at its triennial 
convention. 


Where group workers are employed in therapeutic settings, it is 
obvious that their intake and grouping policies are predominantly affected 
by the function of the setting. In hospitals or clinics with social service 
departments, they are usually a part of that department. Although such 
customary types of groups as clubs, interest groups, planning commit- 
tees and informal social groups are used, the selection of patients and the 
determination of inclusion in particular groups are decided in consulta- 
tion with doctors and other members of the medical team. In institu- 
tions or in camps for emotionally disturbed children or the physically 
handicapped, grouping often involves joint decision by caseworkers and 
group workers on the basis of the individual’s needs and capacities. 


Although grouping problems are receiving increasing attention in 
the leisure time agencies, no really tested conclusions can be drawn. Cer- 
tainly in many groups whose purpose is primarily friendship and socia- 
bility, the grouping is spontaneous and self-determined. Where the group’s 
purpose is learning as in classes and interest groups, grouping is usually 
on the basis of admission of those interested, although unavowed con- 
geniality purposes or social status factors sometimes determine accept- 
ance. The concern of group workers for improving intergroup relations 
among people of different ethnic, religious or social class backgrounds 
has led to considerable study and experimentation to discover how group- 
ing can contribute to mutual understanding and the lessening of com- 
munity tensions. Groups dedicated to a social issue or a social action 
program will, of course, attract those interested in the issue and willing 
to devote effort to the program. 


While utilizing these foregoing obvious and simple understandings, 
the skilled group worker also applies deeper insights in organizing 
groups. On the one hand, he utilizes his knowledge of unconscious and 
unavowed, as well as conscious and avowed, factors that enter into group 
behavior. He is aware that at times groups are in fact based on the patho- 
logical needs of certain members. He recognizes that there is nothing 
sacred or inherently valuable in the fact that a group is “natural” or self- 
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formed. On the other hand, the group worker must also be aware of the 
surrounding agency and community as these affect people’s tendency to 
organize or seek out certain group experiences. Differences in social class, 
ethnic background, age, sex, and other social factors predispose people 
to certain kinds of group experiences and also have an effect in determin- 
ing those whom they will accept as participants with them in such groups. 
Therefore, the membership and grouping policies are always a combina- 
tion growing out of individual needs, community traditions and cultural 
values, as well as interactions among individuals within any specific 
group. The trained group worker therefore fulfills his role in relation to 
the group on the basis of as much understanding as he can acquire of 
individual and community and their interaction. 


Procedures 


It is of the essence of the group work approach that procedures are 
in themselves not regarded as of primary importance. Perhaps the essen- 
tial method lies in the adaptability of leadership to use whatever proce- 
_ dures best serve the interest of the particular group. The skilled group 
worker probably would never define procedures in any rigid way. For 
example, a variety of group forms or structures are commonly used. 
These include the social club, the special interest club (e.g., a dramatic 
club or choral society), the class, the informal interest group, the team, 
the representative inter-group council, the committee, the loosely organized 
play group, the canteen. These are patterns of interrelations used flexibly 
as tools by group workers according to the interests and demands of par- 
ticular groups. Size, frequency of meeting, etc. vary with the type of group 
form and the self-determined program of the group. 


Program procedures also vary widely and draw upon many skills in 
both recreation and informal education. All the well known recreation 
and education program activities are utilized, and techniques such as 
problem-solving discussions, panels, visual aids, “buzz sessions” and role 
playing are used in many groups when appropriate. On the whole, proce- 
dures tend to be informal, allowing for as much creativity on the part 
of members as possible, and flexibly adapted to what the group itself wants. 


A few illustrations of the variety of groups typical of the group 
worker’s responsibility will perhaps clarify this need for flexible methods. 
For example, clubs of youth in their early adolescence are likely to be 
small, closely knit groups of friends of the same sex and from about the 
same social background united on the basis of intimate acceptance. Pro- 
gram is usually largely recreational and only a minimum of educational 
content is acceptable to them. The significance of such groups lies in the 
opportunity they afford youth who are moving away from close family 
ties to develop capacity for mutual social relations, to identify and begin 
to practice the more mature sex role with which adolescence is present- 
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ing them, and to experiment with leadership and self government in 
planning their own recreation. The typical club of older people from 65 
to 90, on the other hand, tends to be larger, to contain both sexes and 
sometimes to include a somewhat wider range of social background. The 
primary purpose of such groups is to provide social companionship for 
their members, to reduce the loneliness of old age and to create some 
protection against the fears of illness and neglect. The club often func- 
tions around customary recreational interests carried over from youth, 
or programs evoking the expression of talents and abilities of the mem- 
bers. But through these, bonds of friendship are developed and the morale 
of the group provides support against fear and a high point of interest 
in their daily lives. In other situations, such as a ceramics group of 
young employed women or a discussion group on international affairs 
for young men, the needs and interests of the participants will require 
the appropriate adaptation of teaching methods and materials to meet 
age and sex interests as related to social and educational background, 
and to fulfill not only the overt learning goals of the group but also the 
frequently unavowed search for friends and companions. These are only 
illustrative of a few of the situations presented to the group worker which 
require flexibility of procedure and adaptability to the demands of par- 
ticular groups. 


One particular procedure—the use of group observation and evalua- 
tion—deserves special comment. The writer feels that, except in thera- 
peutic settings where such questions can be dealt with by a psychiatrist 
or specially trained psychotherapist, this kind of analysis should be used 
with great care. Observations of the group process which are kept to a 
superficial level and do not bring the deeper or unconscious bases of 
individual behavior into discussion, may be valuable in certain groups 
as sources of insight. Analysis of a role-played situation is even better 
because people are protected by their roles; and the analysis can go 
deeper because it is all suppositious. Group evaluation at more than a 
superficial level, however, requires very careful and skillful leadership. 
For one thing, the average group member or untrained leader is not 
equipped to give a penetrating or objective description of what is going 
on. Therefore, his opinions and evaluations of the group process are often 
mistaken, inept and superficial. This is not surprising. There is a mistaken 
notion of democracy at work here that puts power without skill into the 
hands of members. Even observations of group process by carefully 
trained observers are sometimes inconsistent, as demonstrated by research 
into observer bias. To expect the average member of a group to do sound 
evaluation of a complicated group process is like expecting him to diag- 
nose a case of poliomyelitis. Moreover, the intuitive and unconscious 
reactions of members acting as evaluators often show themselves in the 
form of highly personal criticisms which expose other members in a cruel 
or unthinking manner. The emotional pressure of such occasions upon 
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some members may lead to inappropriate self-exposure or to extreme per- 
sonal distress which cannot be relieved in the meeting and which, in some 
cases, would require consultation with a qualified therapist. Such emo- 
tional pressure arising out of group evaluation seems unwholesome for 
both member and group. 


In experimenting with this procedure in teaching, the writer has 
used it with mature students toward the end of their two year training, 
when they were prepared to evaluate with skill and awareness. Here it 
has been found helpful in ‘increasing their sensitivity to the group process 
in the class. It should not be used, the writer feels, with beginning stu- 
dents while they are insecure and self-conscious, nor casually in com- 
munity groups. This is a powerful instrument and it should be put into 
the hands of only those especially equipped. 


In group therapy where there is a qualified leader this is a different 
matter. If he is trained to deal with emotions aroused and knows the indi- 
viduals concerned, he can gauge how deep such discussion should go and 
how questions or revelations of individuals should be met. 


The trained group worker, especially in the therapeutic setting, where 
he is working in consultation with a psychiatrist, often is confronted with 
strong feelings of guilt, fear, rivalry or transference. Some recent experi- 
mentation in hospital settings, both in neuropsychiatric wards and with 
children in medical wards, has raised the question of how much the 
group worker should encourage discussion and interpret feelings even 
though his training may give him clues to the dynamics involved. So far, 
after careful reading of group records by psychiatrists and discussion 
with the medical team, the conclusion reached is that the group worker 
should refrain from interpretation of unconscious mechanisms to indi- 
viduals in the group, although he may help group members to deal with 
conscious or preconscious material and to ease their fear or guilt through 
discussion or activity. In limiting his function in this way, he keeps within 
his area of competence as a social worker and does not embark on the 
deeper waters of group psychotherapy for which he is not prepared. How- 
ever, through staff discussion, he may share his observation of individual 
behavior within the group. This has proved helpful in diagnosis and has 
become, in certain cases, the basis for treatment through the group under 
the guidance of the psychiatrist. The group worker’s task in a therapeutic 
setting is a most expert and skillful operation requiring unusual sensi- 
tivity, knowledge, and self discipline, and close cooperation with the doc- 
tor at all points. 


Basic Assumptions 


Among the basic assumptions which underlie the practice of social 
group work are the following: 
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1. Group work practice rests upon the awareness that the social 
process in face-to-face groups is of major importance to those partici- 
pating, both in terms of their individual satisfaction and development 
and in terms of the successful accomplishment of the group’s goals. More- 
over, group workers believe that group experience can provide opportuni- 
ties for participation in the community in such a way as to improve the 
relationships within it and to promote responsible citizenship aiming at 
an increasingly democratic society. One of the major goals of social 
group work is the encouragement of such active community participation 
through education on social issues and intelligent action on them. 


2. Group work as a practice rests upon the belief that the group 
worker, like practitioners in education, medicine or social casework, must 
draw upon underlying bodies of scientific knowledge and learn to apply 
such knowledge to the particular groups with which he works. The bodies 
of knowledge especially pertinent to group work are derived from the 
behavioral sciences, especially psychology, social psychology, sociology 
and anthropology. Economics and political science are of value when 
the worker functions with groups attempting to cope with social problems. 


In his understanding and intepretation of group behavior the group 
worker should use the concepts and generalizations about groups which 
can be gathered from all these sources. These include such concepts as 
group cohesiveness, esprit de corps, group government, group goals, etc. 
He should avoid the fallacy of using concepts developed to describe other 
data. At present this fallacy appears among those who apply to the group, 
concepts developed to describe the behavior of the individual, and emerge 
with “group egoes” or “paranoid nations”; and among those who use con- 
cepts of equilibrium drawn originally from physics. Concepts describing 
social phenomena such as the face-to-face group must be created in social 
terms and should not contain patterns of thought hidden in analogies 
which are likely to distort the social reality being described. 


Moreover, since a group consists of individuals, the understanding 
of the dynamics of individual behavior is bound to affect what is seen 
in group behavior. Professional group workers have had considerable 
training, both in the class and in field work, in understanding individuals. 
In the majority of schools such understanding is based upon psyschiatric 
concepts. This results in certain insights which, when applied to indi- 
viduals in groups, affect the understanding of the dynamics of group 
behavior. For example, a qualified group worker would see in the process 
of developing group goals not only the overt and stated objectives but 
also evidences of the unavowed aims of some individuals or the uncon- 
scious drives which influence group membership and thereby the determi- 
nation of goals. While he would use the sociometric concepts of group 
acceptance and rejection, he would be concerned, for example, to know 
the psychological basis of a subgroup formation or a friendship pair. In 
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dealing with authority in group government, he would be conscious of 
the possibility of the projection of earlier family patterns both in the exer- 
cise of authority by leadership, and in its acceptance by members. Also 
considered would be possible sibling rivalry for a leader whom mem- 
bers of the group have cast in the role of parent because of their own 
needs. The worker would also, insofar as possible, use such understand- 
ing in relation to his own behavior in order to direct his behavior in the 
interest of the group. 


The combination of psychiatric concepts and those dealing with 
group behavior implies that the trained group worker not only considers 
the momentary interaction in the group but also attempts to understand 
it by a genetic approach, i.e., he asks where and why were such behavior 
patterns acquired and what meaning do these have to the individual 
involved. In so doing he is not becoming a therapist; he is using these 
concepts as they have been used in certain educational settings to promote 
a healthy psychological environment in the group. 


3. The trained group worker is also aware of the ethical problems 
relating to his functioning as a part of the profession of social work. He 
is guided, therefore, by the professional discipline developed to promote 
the aims of social work. , 


If and as the knowledge of group behavior becomes more accurate 
and skill develops in the application of this knowledge to groups of 
various kinds, there must arise certain questions of ethics in its use. 
Probably there has never been a more adept and skillful use of group 
psychology than that seen in the Nazi youth movement. While nothing 
as dangerous as that may be expected here, it is still true that anyone 
who works with groups or who trains others to do so must be aware of 
his goals, as well as his skills, If the emphasis is entirely on the success- 
ful accomplishments of the group per se, without sufficient attention to 
the effect on the individuals within it, the group can be used to crush 
individuality and to create a dangerous pattern of conformity. Carried 
to its extreme this approach would see the group (or in the large, the 
state) as the end and the individual as a means—the antithesis of demo- 
cratic philosophy. Or, if the knowledge of the means to guide group 
behavior is put into the hands of people without any safeguards, it could 
be used for purposes of control contrary to the concepts of government 
based on the consent and participation of the governed. This does not 
suggest that there are, at present, any tendencies in either of these direc- 
tions; however, professional ethics and social goals should be taught to 
those who are working with groups, simultaneously with technical skills. 
The emphasis should be placed upon individual development through the 
group, not necessarily adjustment to it. 


4. The group worker is concerned with the need for social change 
in the direction of an increasingly democratic society. This has meant, 
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for example, that he may be concerned with intergroup relations as these 
are evidenced in his agency or neighborhood, with efforts to improve 
social services, and with encouragement of active participation toward 
the solution of immediate social problems or the passage of appropriate 
legislation. The specific forms of such concern will vary with agencies 
and groups. Again this assumption, regarding the uses to which skill 
should be put, helps to orient the group worker to the larger social scene, 
and prevents him from becoming a mere technician without the guid- 
ance of long range democratic values. 


Goals and Activities of the Worker and the Members 


The function of the group worker in relation to the group has been 
defined officially by the American Association of Group Workers as 
follows: 


The Group Worker enables various types of groups to function in such a way 
that both group interaction and program activities contribute to the growth of the 
individual, and the achievement of desirable social goals. The objectives of the 
group worker include provision for personal growth according to individual capacity 
and need, the adjustment of the individual to other persons, to groups and to 
society, and the motivation of the individual toward the improvement of society; 
the recognition by the individual of his own rights, limitations and abilities as well 
as his acceptance of the rights, abilities, and differences of others. Through his 
participation the group worker aims to effect the group process so that decisions 
come about as a result of knowledge and a sharing and integration of ideas, experi- 
ences and knowledge rather than as a result of domination from within or without 
the group. Through experience he aims to produce those relations with other groups 
and the wider community which contribute to responsible citizenship, mutual 
understanding between cultural, religious, economic or social groupings in the com- 
munity and a participation in the constant improvement of our society toward demo- 
cratic goals. The guiding purpose behind such leadership rests upon the common 
assumptions of a democratic society; namely, the opportunity for each individual 
to fulfill his capacities in freedom, to respect and appreciate others and to assume 
his social responsibility in maintaining and constantly improving our democratic 
society. 


Underlying the practice of group work is a knowledge of individual and group 
behavior and of social conditions and community relations which is based on the 
modern social sciences. On the basis of this knowledge the group worker contributes 
to the group with which he works a skill in leadership which enables the members 
to use their capacities to the full and to create socially constructive group activities. 
He is aware of both program activities and the interplay of personalities within the 
group and between the group and its surrounding community. According to the 
interests and needs of each, he assists them to get from the group experience 
the satisfactions provided by the group activities, the enjoyment and_ personal 
growth available through the social relations and the opportunity to participate as 
a responsible citizen. The group worker makes conscious use of his relation to the 
group, his knowledge of program as a tool, and his understanding of the individual 
and of the group process and recognizes his responsibility both to individuals and 
groups with whom he works and to the larger social values he represents. (13) 


In essence, this implies that the group worker functions as enabler, 
assistant or resource, according to the purpose and needs of the group 
and his ability and skill. This does not mean that the professional group 
worker does not sometimes assume direct leadership, as for example, in 
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dealing with adolescents where the wise use of authority may be required. 
His awareness of the individual within the group might mean that at 
points he would participate actively in order, for example, to protect a 
potential scapegoat, to encourage an isolate or to work with an indigenous 
leader. His procedures, in short, aim to promote mutually beneficial rela- 
tions in the group and to encourage self-determination by the group 
through increasing the use of democratic methods. 


In dealing with children or with the ill, the goals of the group worker 
like those of the educator or the doctor necessarily go beyond and below 
those of the participants, although they share basically in the member’s 
desire to enjoy himself, to learn, to get well if he is ill, to develop. With 
mature adults where he functions as resource and assistant to the group, 
his goals and those of the group, while not identical in all cases, become 
shared through discussion and action. 


Summary 


Some years ago Elton Mayo pointed out in his significant book, 
Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (6), that one of our greatest 
needs, if we are to save our society from the increase of unhappy frus- 
trated individuals and of dangerous group conflicts, was the development 
by conscious thoaght and effort of what he called “social skills.” This 
recognition in personnel relations, in education, in recreation and in 
therapy, is leading to various streams of effort of which group work, 
group therapy and the greater use of group relations in education are 
three. Although at points they rest on certain differences in emphasis 
or on somewhat different conceptions of individual or group dynamics, 
they have much in common in that they are all engaged in refining our 
social skills. 


Group work’s special contribution to these converging streams of 
effort lies perhaps in its focus on the individual within the group and its 
use of psychiatric concepts in the attempt to understand his behavior; 
in its experience with a variety of group forms and considerable careful 
analysis, through the study of group records, of the process which seems 
to take place in group interaction; in its social frame of reference which 
sees as essential and complementary both the growth and fulfillment of 
individuals and the creation of social change toward a more democratic 
society. Obviously we are only at the beginning. The number of people 
with group work training is very small in proportion to need; group 
work is too confined to certain aspects of the field of social work; its 
tested skill is still too rudimentary. We are thoroughly aware of the need 
for more research, better practice and further training before we can 
make the contribution we would desire. 
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Group Methods in Psychotherapy 
Jerome D. Frank 


The term group therapy refers to all methods of treating psychiatric 
patients in groups under the leadership of a psychotherapist. Therapeutic 
groups may consist of children, adolescents or adults in or out of insti- 
tutions who are in emotional distress presumably arising in large part 
from chronic disturbances in their relationships with other people. The 
goal of these groups is to ameliorate the suffering and improve the per- 
sonal and social functioning of their members. The means to this goal 
are the emotional interactions of the members with the leader and each 
other, as they are determined by the members’ habitual responses on the 
one hand and the leader’s behavior and group mores on the other. This 
necessarily condensed presentation will consider group therapy of adult 
psychiatric out-patients only. | 


Background 


Group therapy appeared on the psychiatric horizon in the 1920’s in 
the work of J. L. Moreno (10) and Trigant Burrow (2). Both these 
men were somewhat outside the main stream of psychiatric thinking and 
practice and their influence was slow in being felt, although many of 
their ideas and methods have been incorporated into present day therapy. 
Moreno emphasizes the freeing of spontaneity through psychodramatic 
approaches, For Trigant Burrow mental disorder was essentially a dis- 
turbance in communication brought about by the individual’s “privately 
cherished and secretly guarded” image of himself. The object of group 
analysis was to give the individual an opportunity to express himself as 
he really is by creating a social setting which stressed the socially per- 
vasive character of these images. In the 1930’s group therapy edged 
nearer to conventional medical and psychiatric thinking when J. H. 
Pratt (12), who had been treating tuberculous patients in groups since 
1905, began to treat groups of neurotics by a technique which stressed 
relaxation, suggestion, and education. At about the same time Paul Schilder 
(13) began to experiment with psychoanalytically oriented groups of 
psychiatric out-patients. He saw group therapy as essentially an oppor- 
tunity to analyze patients’ ideologies. 


Group therapy received its major impetus during the last war when 
lack of personnel forced psychiatrists to attempt to treat patients in groups. 
What started as a matter of necessity proved to be so helpful that, since 
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the war, the use of group therapy in many forms has greatly expanded. 
Four major types may be distinguished. These are the therapeutic social 
club, the repressive-inspirational group, psychodrama, and the interview 
group. 


The therapeutic social club (1) is run along parliamentary lines, 
elects its own officers, collects dues and plans projects. The professional 
leaders, usually a psychiatrist and a social worker, select the members 
and attend all meetings but remain in the background. The main purpose 
of these groups is to increase members’ skill in social participation as a 
means of combatting the vicious circle of damaged self-esteem, social 
withdrawal, and further damage to self-esteem, in which they have been 
caught. The repressive-inspirational group is represented by Dr. Pratt’s 
groups and Alcoholics Anonymous. Both lay the main stress on the emo- 
tional support derived from group morale. Some of these groups include 
didactic talks by the leader as bases for discussion. Psychodrama tries 
to free the patient’s blocked spontaneity through a large variety of acting- 
out techniques with the aid of other patients and trained personnel, fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which the audience participates. The fourth type 
of group approach has been variously termed interview group therapy, 
non-directive group therapy and analytical or analytically oriented group 
therapy. Groups following this approach try to foster face-to-face inter- 
actions in an atmosphere conducive to free and honest expression of feel- 
ing. The interactions are examined by patients and therapist with a view 
to exposing and correcting neurotic attitudes and achieving more mature 
ways of functioning (11). This type represents the main stream of group 
therapy with psychoneurotics, combining characteristics of the other three, 
and is therefore the focus of this paper. 


Setting and Leadership 


Group therapy is practiced wherever psychiatric outpatients are 
treated. Most facilities for outpatient treatment are directly or indirectly 
under medical auspices. They include mental hygiene clinics supported 
by local communities or federal agencies, psychiatric and medical out- 
patient departments of general hospitals, college student health services 
and, more recently, private psychiatric practice. 


These settings imply that the group leader be either a physician 
—typically a psychiatrist, a psychiatric social worker or a clinical psy- 
chologist. Leadership of a therapeutic group may be shared by two trained 
persons, or, as in Moreno’s psychodrama, by patients who as “auxiliary 
egos” influence the course of a psychodramatic situation under the 
director’s guidance. To be successful, the leader of a therapy group must 
have a firm grasp of principles of individual psychotherapy and must 
be able to withstand the threats implicit in exposure to a group. Extensive 
familiarity with methods of effecting changes in members through manipu- 
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lation of group forces or with phenomena of group functioning per se is 
less necessary. A therapist who is alert and free of anxiety soon becomes 
able to free himself from pre-occupation with problems of individual 
patients and to develop a sensitivity to the interplay of patients as it 
reveals their problems. 


Membership and Grouping 


Group therapy has been used for patients with the whole spectrum 
of psychiatric disorders unaccompanied by gross brain damage, from 
minor reactions to situational stress to severe character disturbances and 
psychoses. It is also used in treating patients with organic illnesses with 
psychogenic components such as peptic ulcer and asthma, or with dis- 
abling psychological repercussions, such as epilepsy and diabetes. 


Although a few patients seek group therapy on their own initiative, 
the great majority are referred by the medical practitioner, psychiatrist, 
or counsellor to whom they have gone for help, and they accept it ini- 
tially, often with considerable reservations, solely on the basis that it 
has been prescribed. Preliminary interviews with the therapist to prepare 
the patient for group therapy are therefore desirable. These may range 
from a single talk lasting a few minutes, to a long series of psycho- 
therapeutic sessions. In them the therapist tries to get some under- 
standing of the patient’s neurotic difficulties and gauge his suitability 
for group treatment. He also tries to acquaint him with the purpose and 
mode of functioning of the group, and to work through obstacles to par- 
ticipation, such as the patient’s initial expectancy that he would be treated 
privately, his feeling that he cannot talk in a group, or his fear that he 
will have to reveal socially unacceptable impulses or activities. 


From the standpoint of ultimate outcome it cannot be said with 
much assurance that any particular type of patient will or will not benefit 
from group therapy. Such knowledge awaits deeper understanding of the 
effective principles of different types of groups, better criteria of improve- 
ment, and development of a classification scheme more closely related than 
our present one to patients’ characteristic ways of negotiating their inter- 
personal relationships (6). It has been noted, however, that patients 
with certain characteristics find initial group meetings stressful and 
others welcome them. The first type includes patients with socially unac- 
ceptable problems such as delinquencies and sexual deviations, those with 
a strong need for support from an authority figure or for prestige with 
regard to peers, or those who are excessively timid, sensitive, or sus- 
picious. The group situation is welcomed by patients with “‘social hunger” 
and by those who are moderately competitive or possess strong feelings 
of fear or anger toward authority figures. Such feelings are more readily 
expressed and dealt with in a group than in a private interview. 
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From the standpoint of the group, patients who are excessively 
aggressive, exhibitionistic, or garrulous put it under stress, while those 
who are socially facile, considerate, and seemingly interested in the prob- 
lems of others are welcomed, at least at first. Feelings of patient and group 
to each other are often not reciprocal. For example, a socially hungry, gar- 
rulous patient may welcome the group but put it under great stress. 


Valid knowledge concerning which patients should be placed in the 
same group is especially sparse. It is generally agreed that certain types 
of patients are too different to function well together in the same group. 
For example, psychoneurotics do not mix well with patients with anti- 
social character disorders, severely ill psychotics, or alcoholics. How- 
ever, a group can successfully encompass a wide range with respect to 
such categories as age, social and economic status, intelligence, and edu- 
ation. Groups containing both sexes may be very successful. 


Grouping in terms of similar bodily symptoms is generally agreed 
to be pointless, Many therapists, however, try to place patients with sim- 
ilar problems or conflicts in the same group (8). Others (14) believe 
that such groups rather rapidly tend to become sterile and that a group 
needs the stimulation supplied by differences among its members. Many 
therapists group patients primarily on the basis of hunches as to whom 
they can work with successfully in the same group. The problem of 
“optimal distance” remains unsolved. 


Procedures 


Mechanics. Although other types of group may include 25 members 
or more, the optimal number for an interview group seems to be five to 
eight. Most meet once a week for an hour to an hour and a half, though 
some meet as often as three times a week. Some therapists add no new 
members; others replace members who drop out. Some groups have a defi- 
nite termination point, the shortest duration being about six weeks. 
Other groups continue indefinitely. Under the latter conditions some 
patients drop out early because the group is not what they want, or con- 
versely because they have achieved what they desired. A considerable 
proportion reach maximum benefit within six months to a year. Others 
seem to remain indefinitely and incorporate group therapy into their 
pattern of living much as they would going to church. 


Observers. Observers are frequently used to help the therapist 
keep track of the events of a meeting, including especially the effects of 
his own behavior. Observing therapeutic groups is excellent preparation 
for leading them. Observers may sit in the back of the room and confine 
themselves to recording the meeting or may participate as additional 
therapists. They are seldom used for “feedback,” i.e., reporting their 
perceptions of what is occurring to the group during a meeting, because 
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this function is usually reserved to the therapist. Usually the group’s 
attitude toward the observer accurately reflects that of the therapist. If 
the latter ignores him, the group soon accepts him as part of the furni- 
ture, and even several observers may have no detectable effect on the 
meeting’s course. 


Special techniques. Many devices have been used to facilitate and 
channelize interactions among members. Perhaps the most elaborately 
developed techniques are those of psychodrama (10). Others are analysis 
of dreams, “going around,” in which each patient is asked to free-asso- 
ciate about the next (14), discussions based on lectures or printed mate- - 
rials (7), relaxation exercises (12), discussion of sociometric data pre- 
viously obtained from the patients (3), and playback of portions of pre- 
vious meetings (9). Many therapists, however, prefer to leave the situa- 
tion unstructured and to rely solely on the patients’ spontaneous par- 
ticipation. 


Basic Assumptions 


The goal of all psychotherapy is to free the patient’s spontaneity 
and capacity for emotional growth, so that he may become more com- 
fortable, effective and emotionally mature. The means to this end is the 
creation of a particular type of interpersonal relationship through which 
the patient can become aware of and correct the distorted perceptions 
and maladaptive responses springing from early life experiences, which 
have hampered the normal processes of growth. Characteristics of the 
psychotherapeutic relationship which facilitate these processes are per- 
missiveness, support, stimulation, verbalization and provision of oppor- 
tunities for “reality testing,” that is, for trying out the effects of one’s 
responses. Therapeutic groups may be profitably considered with respect 
to these interrelated functions. 


1. Permissiveness. Most neurotics suffer from too stringent intern- 
alized controls in the form of feelings of guilt and fear of others’ censure 
which block self-realization, so that in the first instance the psychothera- 
peutic situation must convey to them a feeling of permissiveness. Per- 
missiveness is an integral part of the group mores which the therapist 
tries to establish. It is enhanced by the safety of the group situation and 
the opportunities for escape if tension becomes too threatening. 


2. Support. Permissiveness must be accompanied by some sort of 
guidance for the patient as he attemps to explore and modify his attitudes. 
This guidance is implicit in the selective emotional support offered by 
all forms of psychotherapy. Support is also necessary to combat the para- 
lyzing loss of self-confidence from which many emotionally ill patients 
suffer. The therapeutic group is actively supportive in its members’ efforts 
to understand and appreciate rather than ‘judge each other. A patient’s mo- 
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rale may be strengthened simply by feeling himself a member of such a 
group, sharing its goals and standards and believing in the efficacy of its 
methods. A patient may be encouraged by seeing others improve and his 
self-esteem may be enhanced by the knowledge that he is helping them. 
Demoralizing feelings of difference and isolation are combatted by the 
discovery that one’s feelings and problems are shared by others, and by 
finding oneself taken seriously by one’s peers. As one patient put it: “In 
a (therapeutic) group I can talk and be listened to. Elsewhere people fit 
what I try to say into their own thoughts.” Even anger may be sup- 
portive if it implies to a patient that others take him seriously enough 
to get angry at him, especially if the object of the anger feels it to be 
directed toward his neurotic behavior rather than himself as a person. 


3. Stimulation. Neurotic responses must be expressed in the thera- 
peutic situation if they are to be changed by it. The group stimulates 
such expression in addition to offering permissiveness and support. Mem- 
bers’ feelings may be stirred up, for example, by direct contagion, by 
associating to the problems of others, by envy of another member’s prog- 
ress, by rivalry for the doctor’s attention, by antagonisms arising from 
conflicting values, and by transference reactions in the narrower sense, 
for which the variety of personalities present offers abundant opportunity. 


4. Verbalization. Since the verbal apparatus is our chief analytical 
tool, putting feelings into words is an important, perhaps an essential 
prerequisite to clarifying and changing them. The free give-and-take of 
group discussion, the efforts to make one’s position clear, to win argu- 
ments, to respond to others’ interpretations of one’s behavior, and so on, 
often are powerful incentives to therapeutically useful verbalization, This 
is also facilitated by the group code which demands examination of feel- 
ings rather than mere acting out. 


5. Reality testing. All psychotherapeutic situations contain elements 
of novelty and familiarity which facilitate testing old and new attitudes 
and ingraining the appropriate ones through practice. The novel aspects, 
some of which are implied in the discussion of permissiveness, support, 
and stimulation, help the patient to gain new insights into his‘ attitudes, 
especially when others fail to respond as he expects. The familiar aspects 
allow him to test his responses on the spot and transfer what he learns 
to everyday life. The therapeutic group contains a useful blend of the 
familiar and the new. For example, it is structured somewhat like a 
family, containing sibling and parent figures, and group members exem- 
plify important real life roles. Thus, a worker having difficulty with bosses 
may in a group be exposed to other workers with attitudes similar to or 
different from his own, and to employers as well. This similarity to real 
life goes along with significant differences—for example, a permissive- 
ness which attenuates the penalty for failure and the relative directness 
and honesty of the members’ reactions which help each to see how his 
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behavior is perceived by others. These qualities make the group espe- 
cially useful for testing and improving social skills in which many psychi- 
atric patients are seriously deficient. 


These properties are closely interrelated. For example, improvement 
of a member may encourage some and may stimulate envy in others. 
Antagonisms may be not only stimulating but also supportive in that 
through them members learn that they can maintain a position despite 
opposition, that they have allies, or that a relationship may survive a 
battle or even be strengthened by it. 


Goals and Activities of the Therapist and the Members 


The general course of a therapeutic group as well as the activities 
of its members are markedly influenced by the therapist. Initially, patients’ 
actions are largely determined by their more or less conscious percep- 
tion of what the therapist wants, and their reactions to this; later their 
behavior is increasingly influenced by the group mores, which he has 
been primarily responsible for establishing. 


Depending on theoretical orientation, therapists may emphasize different 
goals. For example, therapists of social or inspirational groups aim pri- 
marily for cohesiveness and smooth functioning, while those of analytically 
oriented .groups hope for as much emotional stress among members as 
the group can master without disruption. The permissive atmosphere 
they foster facilitates emergence of a great variety of interactions and 
content and accompanying emotional tensions, At first patients are pri- 
marily concerned with exploring the group situation and presenting 
themselves as they wish the doctor and group members to perceive them. 
Symptom recitals, inquiries as to procedure and attempts to appraise 
each other and to establish similarities and differences predominate. In 
the course of these interactions patients indicate how they consciously 
perceive themselves in relation to others—their conscious social roles. In 
addition, the effects of their behavior on each other of which they are 
not aware give clues as to their unconscious social roles (3). Tolerance 
for tension is low, with ready escape into irrelevancies and generalities. 


In early meetings the therapist tries to encourage the development 
of a group in which all members are heard with respect. Honest expres- 
sion of feelings is fostered, provided the patient is prepared to examine 
these feelings rather than merely act them out. Emphasis is placed on 
studying members’ reactions to each other rather than on events in their 
individual pasts, or events outside the group. The therapist may transmit 
information which he believes will help all the members, such as the 
relationship of emotional state to autonomic disturbances. He also may 
find it advisable to protect patients who expose themselves compulsively 
before the group is ready to support them, or who must maintain an air 
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of superiority and are threatened when the other members undermine 
this. He occasionally may have to come to the rescue of the scapegoat or 
isolate. It may be necessary for him to remove blocks to interaction by 
examining group process, as when, for example, a group bogs down in a 
silence caused by shared feelings toward the therapist they fear to express. 


From the start the therapist works to wean the group from its initial 
dependence on him. At first members regard each other mainly as rivals 
for his help. Part of his goal is to help them perceive the group situation 
as a source of help of which he is just one aspect, albeit an important 
one. As the group develops, patients express their feelings about and to 
each other and the leader more directly and become increasingly able 
to make penetrating and helpful interpretations based on shared emo- 
tional problems or similar life experiences. Tolerance for tension increases 
and intense, prolonged emotional interplays may occur, After the group 
standards are well established and strong relationships among members 
have developed, the therapist can become less active and confine himself 
to helping the members to become fully aware of their reactions. Occa- 
sionally he may have to intervene decisively if the group reaches an 
impasse or if feelings rise to a point where the patients are no longer 
able to handle them. 


Throughout the group’s course many group phenomena occur which 
may foster or hinder therapeutic progress of the members, depending on 
the particular circumstances. These include rallies around a topic, monopo- 
lies by a single patient, group silences, rivalries for the doctor’s atten- 
tion, feuds (often with sidetaking), scapegoat formation, and transfer- 
ence reactions, to mention some common ones (11). 


The content of group discussion may include apparent irrelevancies 
such as current events, as well as patients’ dreams, symptoms, past experi- 
ences, contemporary experiences outside the group, and reactions to each 
other in the group. Although the last are usually the most fruitful for 
helping patients to understand and modify their attitudes, any content 
can serve as a vehicle for important feelings. For example, a casual dis- 
cussion between two housewives about how they spent the day, which an 
academician in the group was unable to join, caused an emotional upheaval 
in the latter leading him to accuse the whole group of being stupid. Since 
one of his major problems was that he secretly thought other people 
were stupid but had never been able to tell them so, this proved to be an 
important corrective emotional experience for him (5). 


Not infrequently, apparently unrelated remarks of several patients 
reflect a common concern of the group (4). Thus experienced therapists 
pay less attention to what is said than to how it is related to the imme- 
diate group situation. 
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Summary 


Despite wide variations in the goals and modes of functioning of 
therapeutic groups, certain generalizations about them may be ventured. 
All have no purpose beyond producing or facilitating attitudinal changes 
in their members. In this sense there is no group goal other than to func- 


tion in such a way as to realize as fully as possible the individual goals 
of its members. 


All therapeutic groups are structured to the extent of having a leader 
who chooses the members, to whom they look for guidance, and on whom 
they feel more or less dependent. Within the limits set by the personal 
characteristics of the members, the leader determines the structure and 
mode of functioning of the group, including the degree of self-direction 
and spontaneous participation. All therapeutic groups have sets of stan- 
dards and modes of procedure, differing according to the school of 
thought of the therapist, but aimed at creating the most favorable setting 
for modification of attitudes in a direction considered therapeutically de- 
sirable. Most standards favor honest emotional expression, examination of 
feelings and respect for others’ viewpoints and actions. Most procedures 
stress analysis of the interpersonal relations between members to bring 
neurotic distortions to light and also consideration of personal problems 
to the extent that they are shared by several members. Processes involv- 
ing the group as a whole come into focus only when relevant to the 
attitudes or therapeutic progress of the members, as for example when 
they express a collaborative form of resistance, or impede the free flow 
of interaction. What is considered to be the optimal degree of cohesive- 
ness varies widely, but all would agree that the group must be cohesive 
enough to give its members emotional support. Many feel that too much 
cohesiveness inhibits therapeutically useful emotional tensions. 


The level of intimacy of members is high in the sense that very 
personal matters are bared and feelings freely expressed, but low in the 
sense that there are no shared long term activities, responsibilities, or 
goals. 


In short, the therapeutic group is created by its leader to serve as 
a medium in which its members may, through their interactions, resolve 
their neurotic difficulties and achieve emotional growth. 
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PART Il 


Common Elements in Group 


Influence Attempts’ 


Hans L. Epstein and Simon Slavin 


This paper is a statement by two social group work practitioners 
whose agency experiences have provoked recurrent questions regarding 
underlying assumptions and practices in their own and related fields. It 
will seek to offer a “perspective,” a way of thinking rather than a 
system of integration worked out in detail (9). 


It will focus on generic elements and common factors, purposely 
ignoring the problem of “varieties” and specific functions, and will point 
to some possible consequences of such an integrative approach. Its wide 
scope makes impossible a more intensive treatment of the subject areas 
covered. Certain areas are more thoroughly treated than others, for pur- 
poses of illustration, because of the authors’ familiarity with them. 


The term “influence attempts” has been taken from Fritz Redl (24) 
and relates to all forms of work which involve efforts at a disciplined use 
of human relationships—to formal education, adult education, recreation, 
group work, case work, all types of therapy—in short, to “education in 
its broadest sense.” 


The Underlying Disciplines 


Coyle, and Knowles and Bradford have indicated that it is necessary 
to pool the knowledge of the underlying disciplines in order to under- 
stand and work with people. Indeed, all influence attempts are based 
upon the knowledge of the combined social sciences (20, p. 203-04). 
Among the social science areas of major concern to the influence attempts 
are the following: 


The interpretation of individual and group behavior within different 
cultures and settings. 


1This article was condensed with the permission of the authors. It originally included a detailed 
analysis of the ethics and process of democracy, group processes, and the organization and 
administration of services, as well as an extensive bibliography. 
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The interpretation of values and value systems within different 
cultures and settings, and especially present day assumptions on 
transmission of values and “value interiorization” (e.g., learning 
theory and psychoanalysis) (14). 


The “value judging and value setting function” of the social sciences, 
i.e., the establishment of “criteria for valid choice” (4, 18). 


In this connection, it should be remarked that many practitioners 
are concerned with the gap between theory and practice, as well as with 
the fact that practice very often is based more upon unverified assump- 
tions, traditions and ideologies than upon tested knowledge. They hope 
that this gap will be bridged and more adequate knowledge secured 
through the closer cooperation of social scientist, practitioner and lay- 
man—especially through action-research. 


Democracy — Ethics and Process 


It is a general assumption of group work and adult education that 
democracy is a condition of the existence of both disciplines. Indeed, all 
influence attempts in the American setting imply the existence of a demo- 
cratic ethic and a democratic process. Even in therapy, such values 
determine the content and direction of change. Ultimately, therapy 
strives to help the individual establish those bonds of human rela- 
tionship that find sanction in a democratic framework. As Binger (5) 
says: “American psychiatry .. . has been influenced, coloured and nour- 
ished in the democratic tradition . . .” and American psychiatrists there- 
fore claim “that the protection of civil rights is vital to the mental health 
of our citizens. .. .” 


Some Common Elements 


Group Processes. Adult education, group work and group therapy 
all utilize group processes as a means of accomplishing desirable changes. 
All influence attempts involving groups deal with most of the follow- 
ing phenomena: group structure and organization, group climate, intra- 
and intergroup relations, leader-group relations, leadership roles, role 
concepts and expectations of group members, group emotion and con- 
tagion, group motivation and programming, group learning, group 
discipline, and group goals. Understandings and skills developed in one 
group influence attempt can often be applied—with some modification— 
to the others. 


Diagnosis. Diagnosis is basic to all forms of work which involve 
some influence attempt. Not only the therapist, but also the teacher, adult 
educator and the social worker, need a “sufficient formulation” of the per- 
sonalities and of the groups with which they deal (17). 
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Diagnosis of the individual may be based upon observation and 
interpretation of overt behavior, interviews, information gained from 
other sources (parents, case histories, etc.) and, if a psychologist is avail- 
able, upon interpretation of projective and other psychological tests. 
Diagnosis of the group may be based upon group observation, group 
interviews, sociometric devices, and information gained from such other 
sources as group records. In addition, individual and group diagnosis 
should consider the environment of the individual and the group in terms 
of social class configurations (31) and of the situational forces (17, p.39). 


It is justifiable to differentiate between general diagnostic skills, as 
related to all influence attempts, and specific diagnostic skills, as related 
to the functions of such specific disciplines as therapy, social group 
work, and adult education. All human relations practitioners should be 
trained in the gathering and use of information for general diagnostic 
purposes and skilled in what Redl calls “diagnostic thinking.” (26, pp. 
163-165, 261-279.) 


Understandably, the impetus for evolving more penetrating means of 
- diagnosis has come from clinical fields where diagnostic formulations 
are based on data obtained through physical check-up, observation, formal 
testing and interviews with the patient and those who have been in con- 
tact with him (21). The therapist, with his specialized knowledge of per- 
sonality dynamics, makes use of all these sources of information. He may 
also utilize diagnosis of “social status” (31) which can give him some 
valuable indications regarding aspirations and goals, interests, attitudes, 
and standards of behavior. 


Group workers and educators are also concerned with diagnosis. 
The field of formal education provides considerable literature relating to 
general diagnosis and diagnostic skills applied to school age children 
(25, 34). Apparently, this literature is not too well known by non-teach- 
ers because of the separation of disciplines. 


Group workers’ and teachers’ efforts at diagnosis, however, have 
been largely limited to interpretation of observed behavior and inter- 
views with parents. The question thus arises whether the specific diag- 
nostic skills of a clinical psychologist should be used in group work and 
educational settings. This problem is closely related to the question: how 
much should the group worker and educator know about individuals in 
order to help them achieve more adequate adjustment, and what are the 
most adequate sources for such knowledge? 


Careful observation of behavior can give clues to needs. However, 
the relationship between observable behavior and underlying ae is very 
complex (23, p. 558; 15, p. 13-14). This is noted by Knowles and Brad- 
ford who state in their article: “Various studies indicate that overt rea- 
sons for joining a group are frequently not the real reasons. Perhaps one 
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of the most common errors made by adult education leaders is to assume 
that they are dealing with groups of individuals with a common—and 
single—purpose.” Surely, the experienced worker trained in the observa- 
tion and interpretation of overt behavior, and in the gathering and inter- 
pretation of relevant material will be able to infer a great deal about an 
individual’s need structure, but he will be helped greatly in the sub- 
stantiation of his inferences by the services of a clinical psychologist. In 
group work and adult education, it is possible for a trained psychologist 
to use not only projective and other testing techniques (10), but also the 
very products that are created by the group members such as drawings, 
paintings, etc (2). 


In clinical settings, the psychologist has his place within the clinical 
team which usually consists of psychiatrist, social worker and psycholo- 
gist. It would seem that the psychologist should also have his place within 
educational teams, 


Programming. Redl and Wineman (27) stress the many interrela- 
tionships between the educational and the therapeutic approaches, whether 
these relate to agency setting and interpersonal relationships, to discipline 
and “antiseptic manipulation of surface behavior,” to techniques for 
exploiting life events, or to programming. They demonstrate what has 
always been stressed in psychoanalytic literature, that the study of dis- 
turbed people yields new knowledge about the functioning of the “normal 
personality,” and produces tools “which are just as important for the 
educational scene of normal daily life in home and school” (27, pp. 7-8) 
as they are for the clinician. 


Whatever may be the specific aims of programming in an educa- 
tional or therapeutic setting, there are two interrelated basic aims com- 
mon to all influence attempts which influence the selection of program 
media and the timing, planning and conducting of programs. These basic 
aims relate to mental hygiene and functional citizenship in a democratic 
society. 


“No matter which ‘goal’ we have in mind in our program planning, 
whether a given program is any good or not depends primarily on the 
question whether it achieves its goal without doing damage to the indi- 
vidual or the group involved in other respects” (27, p. 85). This “mental 
hygiene approach” to programming involves assessing the intra- and inter- 
personal effects of the use of certain program media, and of the methods 
of planning and of conducting programs. 


Clinically oriented influence attempts have been concerned with the 
use of such media as verbal expression (interviews, discussion, role-play- 
ing, psychodrama, story telling, and simple emotional discharge), and 
painting, drawing, finger painting, clay modelling and puppetry, for 
psychodiagnosis as well as for therapy. These media are also used in 
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other educational settings (32). We have observations of therapists on 
the correlation between certain media, the way they are used, and their 
relationship to the emotional needs of individuals (11, 27, 30.) The 
therapist naturally uses these media in a more planned and consciously 
observant way than the educator or groupworker. It is quite possible that 
the therapeutic use of such media will in time shed more light on their 
educational function. 


Programming for adjustment to and participation in democratic 
society is the subject of many contributions from all “influence attempts,” 
and especially from education and group work, These relate to program 
content as well as to methods of democratic planning and conducting of 
programs. However, group workers do not yet have “an adequate set of 
criteria, developmentally validated, of specific learnings that have rel- 
evance to effective functioning in a democratic society” (29, p. 21). Nor 
do they have an interdisciplinary approach to programming which ade- 
quately utilizes present knowledge in the different fields. 


The Learning Process. Basic to all influence attempts is condi- 
tioning of human behavior. In order to control behavior effectively, the 
practitioner must understand the nature of the learning process. The 
extent to which the many aspects of human behavior are the result of 
learning has recently been the subject of extensive investigation (12, 22). 
Dollard and Miller, in their attempt to integrate learning theory and psy- 
choanalysis, indicate how neurotic behavior is learned, and how it can 


be unlearned (8). 


The apparent lack of concern with learning in social work and the 
underestimation of its significance, are based essentially on an inade- 
quate understanding of its meaning. One will search almost in vain for 
any reference to learning theory throughout social work literature. Social 
workers and educators can especially benefit from Lewin’s categorization 
of the learning process. The distinctions he makes are crucial for an 
understanding of the relationship between the educative and social work 
disciplines. Lewin states: 

Within what we call learning, we have to distinguish at least the 
following types of changes: (1) learning as a change in cognitive 
structure (knowledge), (2) learning as a change in motivation 
(learning to like and to dislike), (3) learning as a change in group 
belongingness or ideology (this is an important aspect of growing 
into a culture), (4) learning in the meaning of voluntary control 
of the body musculature (this is an important aspect of acquiring 
skills, such as speech and self-control). (19, p. 220). 

Elsewhere, Lewin includes “changes in emotional attachments and 
needs” as part of the “re-educative process” (20, p. 58). 


Here, then, is a clear description of the four or five processes that 
together constituie what we call learning. The clue to the separation, in 
theory, between social work and education, lies in the extent to which 
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these respective disciplines have fastened on one or another of these inher- 
ent processes of learning. “Formal education,” says Brown (6), “until 
very recently, has been almost solely concerned with training in the cog- 
nitive processes.” The various social work disciplines, on the other hand, 
in their attempt to absorb the insights of clinical psychology and psychi- 
atry, have in the past placed their major emphasis cn the emotional fac- 
tors, not always recognizing their interrelationship with the more cog: 
nitive factors. 


This separation of basic approach to the individual rests upon the 
fallacy of an outmoded faculty psychology. Learning is today viewed as 
a total process in which all of these aspects of the reacting person are in 
constant interaction. As Lewin points out: “These [educative] changes 
occur not piecemeal and independently of each other, but within the 
framework of the individual’s total life in the group” (20, p. 58). 


An understanding, based on a sound theoretical analysis, of those 
elements that make for effective learning has meaning for growth and 
change in both individual and group, in all settings (16, 28). It is as 
pertinent to the one-to-one relationship that characterizes so much of case- 
work practice, counseling and psychotherapy, as it is for social group 
work, group therapy, education and group guidance. 


Knowles and Bradford refer to the principles of inducing change. 
formulated by Dorwin Cartwright, as an outgrowth of group dynamics 
research. Here, too, is material that bears on all human relations disci- 
plines. Together with the principles that have grown out of four decades 
of experimentation in learning theory, these provide a scientific base for 
professional human relations practice. 


{mplications for Training 


Consciously planned professional training for the three disciplines 
discussed in this issue has a relatively recent history. Indeed, the modern 
conceptions of professional practice in these influence attempts are hardly 
more than two decades old. It is not surprising, therefore, that much of 
the training for these professions has developed in response to the demands 
of the moment. The need for a well articulated training enterprise is only 
now making itself felt. In adult education, as Knowles and Bradford indi- 
cate, “training opportunities . . . have until recently been practically 
non-existent.” The adequacy of group work training is now being assessed 
under the impetus of the Hollis-Taylor report (13). Training for group 
therapy continues largely the pattern of apprenticeship, borrowing heavily 
from the psychiatric and social work disciplines. 


If the conceptual framework developed here is sound, it should prove 
possible to identify those basic concepts that underlie training for profes- 
sional performance in all the influence attempts. This task has nowhere 
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been attempted as yet. The traditional separation of professional func- 
tion is clearly mirrored in the organization and administration of both 
undergraduate and professional curricula. Work on curriculum adjust- 
ment has essentially been performed with respect to the adequacy of 
particular functional fields. Only recently have responsible leaders begun 
to think together on the problem of developing programs for the general 
education of prospective social workers, teachers and others preparing 
for professional duties. The 1948 Inter-professional Conference on Educa- 
tion for Professional Responsibility (33) represents a beginning step in 
this task of curricular reconstruction. 


One of the consequences of current training is the lack of an effective 
medium of communication between different groups of practitioners. Too 
frequently, the very symbols used to identify processes and concepts serve 
as barriers to effective inter-disciplinary participation. Professional self- 
interest and insecurity have often led to a kind of semantic obscurantism 
that serves to perpetuate mutual distrust and the illusion of a status sys- 
tem among the professions. Common training in basic concepts would ~ 
go far to advance the general science of human relations, to remove bar- 
‘riers of misunderstanding and to pool resources from the several dis- 
ciplines. 

There are a number of currents in the professional education of 
teachers and social workers that are moving toward a more adequate 
approach to the integration of training influences. Traditional programs 
of professional education have come in for serious questioning. In the 
field of social work, recent years have witnessed widespread discussion 
and study of the basic assumptions and practices of graduate and under- 
graduate education. Noting the “forceful drive within the profession for 
greater unity,” the Hollis-Taylor Report (13, p. 51) endeavors to sug- 
gest the direction in which generic training can best be developed in a 
four year sequence, beginning in the junior year of college. It sees that 
“the most fundamental need of the profession is for professional per- 
sonnel that has had basic education in undifferentiated social work” 
(13, p. 227). Social work educators are now engaged in the difficult task 
of Mdentifying the specific and essential elements of such a curriculum. 


In teacher education, similar efforts are being made “to lift teach- 
ing out of the danger of too narrow professionalization and help give 
that breadth of interest and knowledge characteristic of good teaching” 
(1, p., 352). The new teacher education program initiated at Adelphi 
College in 1950, for example, provides a closely knit program covering 
undergraduate and graduate work, built on a common combined general 
and professional education base. 


These first steps in seeing particular professional training programs 
“whole” are laying, perhaps, the foundation for a professionalized train- 
ing that will see all influence attempts “whole.” Just as a too narrow 
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preoccupation with specialized practice within education and social work 
is being supplanted by a broader and more generic view of their respective 
unity, so we see the beginning of the foundations of a general science of 
human relations, undifferentiated to a point, utilizing the insights, know- 
ledge and skills common to professional practice in a variety of settings. 


This stress on common factors in training is not meant to deny the 
need to see distinctive elements that grow out of specific setting and func- 
tion. What is significant, however, is the growing awareness of the essen- 
tial sameness of social process, and of individual need for adjustment. 
Practitioners of the various influence attempts work with the same indi- 
vidual, albeit frequently under diverse pressures and strains. 


In another context, Grace Coyle (7) refers to the place of the social 
science disciplines in a program of social work training. Her words have 
much meaning for the training of practitioners in all the influence 
attempts. She claims that the social worker’s preoccupation with clinical 
and psychiatric influences, and the neglect of recent research in social 
science, may stem from a “lack of acquaintance or perhaps from a kind 
of tradition.” The newer “tradition,” highlighted in this paper, would 
bring together the relevant findings of cultural anthropology in the areas 
of cultural conditioning and social class analysis, of learning theory, of 
economics and political science, of the sociology of the community, and 
of individual and social psychology. Practitioners working with people 
need all these insights for professional adequacy. 
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Process Analysis as Content: 
A Suggested Basis for Group Classification 


John Walker Powell 


Group Appreaches: A Common Ground? 


In nearly twenty years of working with adult groups, I think I have 
taken part in every major type of group occasion along the gamut that 
runs from book- and idea-discussion (4) to group therapy with mental 
hospital and private sanatarium patients (5) and psychiatric out-patients 
(6); and along the vast middle ground that includes social agency staff 
groups, leader-development groups for adult education, library, and men- 
tal hygiene personnel, seminars, workshops, and institutional staff groups 
I am by choice a teacher, rather than a social worker or a therapist. My 
incursions into their territories had two purposes: as missionary, to bring 
their inhabitants the enlightenments of philosophy as practised in a group 
setting; and, as explorer, to bring back trophies of their lore and craft 
that might enlighten us about the processes of education. 


Ours is a group-dominated culture: from the President’s Cabinet 
and the Supreme Court down through boards of directors and trustees, 
committees of the Congress and of the unions and of the faculties and 
of the industries and of the staffs that run our institutions, and so on 
throughout the fabric of our daily work, every major decision that makes 
American social policy is made by a limited group of face-to-face asso- 
ciates. This fact makes the systematic study of group behavior perhaps the 
most vital of our social life-sciences. 


The three disciplines with which we are here concerned—group opera- 
tion in education, therapy, and social work—represent only a fraction of 
the whole area with which a science of group behavior would deal. What 
makes these disciplines significant is that they alone are working at the 
explicit task of understanding the group process. Their groups are char- 
acterized by one unique fact: whatever their leadership or intentions, 
the explicit formation of a group is at once a condition, and a goal, and 
a test, of the association of their members. The objectives of the people 
associated in these groups are to be achieved through the development 
of membership as the matrix of all their other relations with each other. 


The causes and effects of membership, and the biognosis and psy- 
chognosis of group life, have thus become major studies among those 
who work in these fields. The dynamics of group formation and of indi- 
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vidual interaction become as necessary parts of the educational as of the 
therapeutic armamentarium (2, 3). For, at bottom, the processes that 
underlie group operation are the same for all groups, whatever their dif- 
ferences in goal emphasis. Therapy, education, and social work groups 
all undertake to furnish a new and corrective learning experience. The 
emphasis for therapy is on correction of emotional distortions reflected in 
disturbances of interpersonal behavior. For education, it may fall on the 
correction of inappropriate or irresponsible methods of judgment or on 
the discovery of new modes of perception, appreciation, and performance. 
For social group work it might be on the correction of inadequate social 
performance through the development of relational skills in the group 
setting. 


Clearly, each of these emphases may, and probably must, involve ele- 
ments of the others. And, at different points in the biography of a given 
group, the emphasis may shift in any of the three directions. In each area, 
furthermore, the effect is achieved by comparable means: by reinforcing, 
within the individual, those response-patterns which are more appro- 
priate and more acceptable in the context of the group’s concern. 


This argument moves toward reducing the distance among our three 
group-types. I think this distance has been artificially enhanced by fac- 
tors of agency sponsorship and leader selection, with some unhappy 
results, Definition of group character by the character of the sponsoring 
agency leads often to contention and resentment. A social agency may 
have need for a therapy group; a psychiatric clinic may find use for a 
reading-discussion group. The invidious professionalism in which our 
agencies are nurtured is quite likely to involve the social workers and 
therapists of those two institutions in an inténsification of the competitive- 
ness and hostility already existing between sections of these professions. 
I have found the educational directors of state correctional institutions 
very defensive toward psychiatrists, and at the saine time very troubled 
about how to define the therapy values in their own group practices. 


One device by which the professions protect each other is the lend- 
ing of leaders for specialized purposes: we borrow a psychiatrist to lead 
the group if it is threatened with the revelation of personality problems; 
and of course only a “teacher” could lead a discussion of ideas. Because 
there are real differences of goal, based on the needs for which a group’s 
members come together, there is a reality basis for much of this speciali- 
zation. Where the group’s work is that of exploring the mechanisms 
of interpersonal stress, the leader is safer if he has training and experience 
in withstanding, as well as understanding, that kind of stress. The leader 
for a discussion group would seem to need more skill in the methods of 
reaching judgments and evaluating disagreements of intellectual pers- 
pective; for a YWCA group, perhaps more resource in the creation of 
experiences that lead to improved skills in membership and social per- 
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formance. Ideally, we all want leaders who can do all three things well. 
In practice, we take leaders as we make them, with differences in emphasis 
of experience and resource. 


All our groups, in short, are haunted by the fallacy of expertise. I 
doubt whether in fact any person can lead a group in a subject in which 
he is “expert.” Both the urgency imparted by his superior knowledge and 
the expectations of the waiting group militate against his dealing with 
them other than as pupils. Therapy groups may be exceptions, when led 
by psychiatrists for purposes of analytic therapy, for here the matrix- 
relationship is that of doctor and patients. But I am speaking mainly of 
such things as parent education groups, for which we tend to want pedi- 
atricians or psychiatrists as leaders, or adult discussion groups in, say, 
economics, for which we scour our cities to find economists as leaders. 
The differences between expertness in group process and in subject know- 
ledge, the relative uses of leadership and resourcemanship, must go else- 
where for discussion now; they are not our topic. But it is relevant to a 
discussion of the operating differences among educational, therapeutic, 
and social work groups to raise this question: /s there an area of expert- 
ness which is equally desirable for leaders of all three, equally essential 
to the success of any of the three types of group? 


It was the search for this answer that led me into so many varieties 
of group experience; and, from that experience, I am convinced that the 
answer is “Yes.” The question is important because its answer has direct 
bearing upon the selection and the preparation of leaders for all signifi- 
cant types of adult group; because it leaves us free to have a psychiatrist 
lead a discussion group on values, or a librarian lead one for Alcoholics 
Anonymous. So long as a leader has a lively appreciation of the problems, 
he need not feel responsible for the answers; but he should continuously 
cultivate an informed and sensitive awareness of the two most critical 
factors in his situation: the ways people relate to each other within the 
group, and the ways in which he relates himself to them. 


Group Membership as a Personality Need 


In This Simian World, Clarence Day sketches the kind of society that 
we would have if we had descended from feline rather than simian ances- 
tors: a world of proud and prowling individualists with no desire for com- 
munal chattering in tree-tops or clubrooms, In our species as it is, how- 
ever, there is a built-in valence for other individuals—a need, and a power, 
to relate to others. Further, the relations among human individuals are 
internal: that is, they enter into the constitution and character of each 
party to the relationship, and shape his responses to his social environ- 
ment. People not only act, they inter-act, and thereby intra-act as well: 
each action alters A’s relational tie with B, and so produces an altered 
response, and so alters the balance of forces within each of the two. 
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Because one grows up in this multiplex series of respondings to other 
people, the “personality” turns out, under close scrutiny, to consist of 
multiple systems of response—“self-systems,” Harry Stack Sullivan some- 
times called them (7). Each system is made up oi a cluster of ways of 
feeling and behaving, and each system may have contradictory elements 
within itself: one may respond, let’s say, to a loving act (as he learned 
to do in childhood) by being warm and grateful and suspicious and a 
little fearful, and feel an obligation and resent feeling it, and so feel guilty 
about either one feeling or the other, he may not be sure which. Further, 
each of us has many potential response-systems, and some of them are 
exclusive of each other. Finally, some systems, and parts of systems, may 
have been so threatened (while I was growing up), or may now be so 
threatening to other elements within me, that I have lost sight of them: 
they still operate, but outside of my own awareness. Yet, out of all this 
welter of aims, values, feelings, and behaviors, I must try to make one 
Me, a coherent, persistent, successful person. 


It is because this vital drama of Becoming is going on within me 
that I attach my tentacles of identification to people around me who rep- 
‘resent phases of my incomplete and warring identities. They may be 
something that part of me wants to be, or is afraid to be; they 
may strengthen my confidence, or make me angry, or be comforting to 
have around. I probably don’t know what they represent exactly, but I do 
relate to them, interact with them, alter the balance of my own ways of 
responding and acting in their presence. I may aiso assign erroneous roles 
to them, masking their real faces with the eidetic images of people who 
once loomed large in my interior drama and whom I have not yet inte- 
grated into myself. 


These others, to be thus significant to me, cannot be mere passersby. 
They need to be linked with me in a socially organic unit within which 
both of us have membership and status; there must be something in our 
own persons that is at stake and can be helped or hindered by our actions 
upon each other. The family is the prototype; the group is the adult substi- 
tute, ephemeral and subject to selection and control as the family is not, 
but still effectual in the degree to which I submit myself to membership 
within it. 


In short, groups have effects on individuals because the individual is 
a group. The interplay among minds similarly has effect because the indi- 
vidual’s own thinking is a conversation. A man thinking is a man whose 
several ways of perceiving, judging, valuing, purposing, criticising, decid- 
ing, are at once arguing among themselves and testing themselves against 
the same processes in other minds. 


The two multiple processes, inward and outward, go on at the same 
time and emotionally linked to each other. For example, I am friends 
with C and he also calls forth from me the responses my older brother 
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used to get. I argue with him about the best way to bring up a child, and 
underneath my argument I am asking “Am I a good father, and was my 
father good?” I try to have an intelligent understanding of the England- 
Iran oil problem; and part of my concern with it is rooted in feelings 
left over from old struggles with my parents over allowances, earnings, 
property, and autonomy. In short, every idea and every relationship in 
which I invest real concern is in some way a significant symbol of some 
element in my own vital drama of Becoming. 


Group Process as Discussion Content 


A group is potentially an exciting arena. Its members collec- 
tively represent what philosopher George Mead called a “generalized 
Other”; what Foulkes (1) calls “the very Norm from which, individually, 
[its members] deviate”; and at the same time they represent, as indi- 
viduals, mirror-fragments of my innner struggle for coherence and for 
a single persisting identity that I can successfully present to the world. 


A group is an entity. Each group is a serial occasion with a bio- 
graphy and a character different from those of other groups—even if they 
are composed of the same persons meeting for a different purpose. Its 
character can be traced to events in its biography. It begins as a collec- 
tion, but it becomes a group at the point where all of its members are 
significant for each—where, as I once put it, “no member can miss the 
meeting that would have taken place if he had come.” (4). 


Each group develops its own characteristics: the rhythm of its alterna- 
tion between division and resolution, between saying No and Yes to the 
same proposition; the pattern of its behavior when it is disappointed, 
or at a point of low self-esteem, or in conflict with its leader. If the leader 
has enough experience to be patient, the group will also develop its own 
agenda and pace, regardless of the outline which the leader succeeded 
in getting on the board at the first meeting. 


The critical factors for the growth of people in a group, however, 
are the kinds of relatedness that enter into their experience in the group. 
These may vary with the content of the group’s work, but they are not 
usually part of that content. They may show up in characteristics of the 
group’s process; but they lie deeper than mere process. Above all, it is 
these experiences of relatedness that carry over, that are transferable 
from the group into other contexts of behavior. 


A person becomes what he does, more than what he hears. One man 
in a reading group I remember moved from arguing-to-win to a stage 
in which he could say “You evidently see something that I don’t, and I’d 
like to know what it is.” In this assertion he became a different member, 
one whose motives and relationships were closer to the group’s purpose; 
and in doing so he received hearty group support. A member of a therapy 
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group said to the therapist, “Your voice is so exactly like my old man’s 
voice that whatever you said I automatically said Yes to, and then hated 
you and myself too. But when I disagreed with you just now I suddenly 
saw that you were you, and I felt as if I’d escaped from a prison. Gee, 
I’m going to have fun in this group now!” He too had done something 
that no one else could have done or said for him; he had torn down an 
eidetic screen and had learned a new way of relating to a leader. 


May I take time for a slightly more complicated example? In a men- 
tal hygiene leader-development group, a young psychiatrist who had been 
arguing cogently on one side of an issue suddenly came out with some 
forceful arguments for a completely contradictory position. The group’s 
laughter made him aware of what he had done, and he was uncomfortably 
silent for some time. When he spoke, it was to revert to that incident, 
with the observation that he had been quite unconscious that he was 
switching sides; he had been impelled to say what he did because the 
social worker across the table had said something that agreed with his 
earlier position. The discussion that ensued went on, intermittently, for 
‘several meetings, and involved a number of other members in the attempt 
to examine their responses to these two. I stayed out of it; but I was 
aware of a triangular relationship: the psychiatrist regarded himself as a 
leader, and was covertly competitive toward me in that role. The social 
worker was very much identified with me as the group leader, and had 
said so on occasion. My guess was that his opposition to the social worker 
was displaced from his rivalry with the leader, whom he was not ready 
to challenge directly. I did not think the time was ripe for that either, so 
I let it ride. When we reached the point at which the members became 
willing to undertake a rotating leadership, his attitude came to the sur- 
face and was put into words—again with the help of others in the group. 
The whole episode stretched over about six weeks, and all of us learned 
more from it than any manual on group management could ever have 
told us. 


I am really trying to say two things here. One is that much of the 
significant and enduring learning in groups takes place in the area of 
relationship. Two, that this learning, (like most others) is more useful, 
more secure, when it has a chance to be verbalized and discussed. In 
short, I have moved toward the conviction that, in some measure within 
the discretion of the leader or the group, part of a group’s content can 
usefully consist of its own process. 


Training in Relational Skills 


If we adjust our focus for increasing depth, we can find several levels 
of relational process ranging from that of intellectual alignment, which is 
nearest the surface, to that of individual drives such as love and hate, 
wish and dread, dominance and submission, with all their conflicts, which 
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is deepest hidden. With the top level we have some familiarity, and some 
skill. We should probably all agree to leave the deepest level for the ana- 
lytic therapist. But in between there is a level we have only begun to 
explore or to use, the level of situational response and intra-group rela- 
tionships. And this level I believe we can exploit with advantage and 
without jeopardy. 


I mean more than a routine observer's report as to whether the group 
is “on the beam” or has substituted “Weness” for ““Youness.” I certainly 
mean more than the innocuous mechanics proposed by Knowles and Brad- 
ford in their textbook dream of a painless Mothers’ Group. Mothers come 
to child-development study groups because they have problems. The prob- 
lems they have are located in relationships: mother with child, mother 
with father, child with child in reference to either parent; mother with 
doctor; mother with her own mother in reference to child. The only handle 
the group can reach among all these doubt-haunted, guilt-tainted, hostility- 
producing and verbally defended relations is the individual mother who 
comes to the meetings. Only she can do anything about her end of each 
of these stress-lines that reach from inside her to the inside of the others 
in the household. 


Knowles and Bradford do however provide for some relationship 
experiences; and in this they are on a promising track. For example, they 
want her to discover that others have these same problems. This I concur 
with heartily: for here she is taking a new step in relating herself to her 
family through discovering a relationship to the others in the group. I 
am not sure I would agree with Knowles and Bradford when they would 
have an expert verbalize some of her problems for her. This may give 
her new clues, may reassure her—but equally, it may add to the guilt 
with which earlier experts have already laden her. Much more promising 
is their suggestion that she should act out sample situations, and try out 
alternative ways of dealing with them. Here too she is putting relational 
skills into tentative action. If she has the group’s help in looking at what 
she and they have done together, here is a good chance for learning. 


In brief, I ain suggesting that even “non-therapy” groups go beyond 
the routines of content-handling; that all our leaders be alerted to the 
fundamental logic of all groups whose goal falls anywhere within the 
human relations range. 


This logic runs in a straight line from the leader through the group 
experience to the area of performance of the group’s members. In a 
mothers’ group, each member’s problems are rooted in her ways of relat- 
ing to her family. Her expectation is that she will be told a better magic 
for solving her problem. The goal, as the leader sees it, is to increase her 
awareness of the ways she now relates to people, and to make some 
improvement in those ways. To limit the group experience to the shar- 
ing of content is to waste the power of the group. Here is a little Society, 
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in which real transactions occur but in the shelter of a semi-“play” situa- 
tion. Here in a controlled and protected setting, the risks and penalties 
imposed by “real’’ situations are minimized; here one can afford to become 
aware of feelings and to reveal attitudes and to experiment with behavior, 
to edit one’s tentative identities. Here, a woman who disciplines her child 
to conform to her fears of what her neighbors will think, finds herself 
among her neighbors; here, she may find them other than she feared. 
But here, above all, she can catch herself in the act of subordinating her 
judgment to her fears, and so become free to decide which she will follow. 


If what we want for our mothers’ group members is that they become 
more sensitively aware of the ways they relate to their children at home, 
we must in the group provide experiences that sensitize their awareness 
of the ways they relate to each other. And the goal, the tone, the mores 
that lead to this end, have to be set by a leader who is already sensitive 
to his own ways of relating to group members, as well as to their ways 
of relating with each other. 


Grace Coyle calls attention to the dangers in dynamically-oriented 
“feedback,” but not to its potentials. It puts, she says, “power without 
skill” into untrained hands, and can create “unwholesome” emotional 
pressures, through the unconscious operation of personal feeling and 
“observer bias.” To this experienced criticism I would propose two lines 
of answer, rather than abandon the relational-process as part of our 
group content: 


1. It is the leader’s job to induct the group into this area; and he 
must make clear, by example as well as precept, certain ground rules: per- 
sonal criticism is out of bounds; involving of personal motives is out of 
bounds; interpretations of sub-group alignments or behavior are offered 
only as hypotheses for discussion by those involved. The leader can ask, 
“How do you feel when Mrs. A. keeps contradicting you?”, but not, 
“Why do you think she does that?” 


2. Personal bias is to be taken for granted, not as a “problem” 
but as living material for the group to consider. The observer’s remarks 
are open for discussion too; the role of observer can even be rotated 
after the group gains sufficient confidence. The value of the observer’s 
report lies not in its “correctness” but in its tendency to create an atmos- 
phere in which the group can discuss what happens in its own operation. 
When a group has gone a certain distance, some patterns have begun to 
be characteristic of the interplay between certain of its members. By that 
time, the group should be able to verbalize the feelings which these pat- 
terns arouse. 


Some groups do not need an observer in order to achieve an atmos- 
phere in which relationship patterns can be discussed freely. Last spring 
I tried a vertical inter-echelon group within the staff of a city agency. 
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Four levels, from field operative to department head, were represented. 
The goal area was the study of their effects on each other’s work. I started 
by asking each member in turn how many in the group he knew by name; 
then, how many he called by first name. It quickly became evident that 
those on the higher levels knew, and used, first names with those below; 
but not vice versa. The group spent four meetings on the implications of 
that discovery; and by that time the supervisors had begun circulating 
questionnaires among their workers, in a new effort to evaluate their own 
relationships with those they supervised. 


The conclusion, in action terms, is this: people who are leading 
groups should themselves be members of leader-groups in which the main 
content is their own operation as a group; the main goal, the sensitizing 
of the leaders to themselves and to the ways of group relatedness. As this 
happens to them it will be reflected in their groups. And unless it hap- 
pens, we shall continue to waste much of the potential of our leaders. 


As we have watched this idea grow in Baltimore, for example, it 
takes this form: a core group including group therapists, educational 
group leaders, social group workers, and other professionals meets weekly. 
(It is now entering its third year.) Several of its members lead groups 
of leaders, each of whom is leading or will lead a “lay” group of some 
type. This concentric scheme is not based, as one would expect, on bring- 
ing “problems” of the outer fringe of groups into the leaders’ groups and 
thence to the core group. None of the rings is on a “training” basis. 
Rather, the core group has concentrated on understanding its own process 
and relational movement; and the leader-groups in turn have concen- 
trated on theirs. The carry-over is of something that happens within the 
members of each group. For example, I might cite a man whose mode 
of leadership changed strikingly from active control to receptive listen- 
ing, between his prior groups and his post-core leader group; and a pro- 
fessional, a veteran leader of many parent-groups, who in mid-course 
of a leader-group said, “Don’t ask me to lead any groups now; I’m no 
longer sure of what I used to do. and I don’t yet know what I ought to 
do instead.” 


Our goal here is to replace, as nearly as possible, the usual lecture 
and one-shot programs with concentric series of group programs that 
run long enough to make a group experience possible for the members. 
The difficulty thus far has not been to get groups to form; it has been 
to get them to stop meeting. 


Levels of Relational Emphasis 


To sum up, it appears that all three group disciplines—therapy, edu- 
cation, and social work—have in common an important element. It is, in 
fact, the element on which the efficacy and transferability of all group 
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learning depends. This is the element of emotional interlock, which arises 
from the personal investment of the members in their relationships. He 
who learns in a library or listens to a lecture has little at stake. In a 
group, he risks getting involved in relationships that will enter into, and 
influence, the dynamic imbalance of impulse patterns or self-systems at 
the core of his personality. Parts of him identify with or recoil from 
parts of what he sees as other people’s ways of feeling or acting, thus 
adding plus or minus values to his own optional modes of behavior. In 
the shelter of the group, he acts out, tries out, tentative modes of response; 
and the group, by rejection or support, acts to select those that will per- 
sist. Thus every learning change in a group is accompanied and rein- 
forced by a change in the felt relationships among the members. And 
these altered ways of relating to others are among the most significant 
and enduring of the effects which the group member carries away with 
him. 


I have therefore stressed the suggestion that overt attention be given 
in the group to these relational feelings, as they arise from moment to 
_ moment out of the group situation. This suggestion, however, also offers 
a new and useful dimension along which our three types of group can 
be compared. Along with their differences of goal goes a difference in the 
kind and level of dynamics which they can utilize as explicit content. 


Along this dimension, “adult education” groups may be described 
as groups whose goals offer the least occasion for verbalizing the latent 
relational content. These may be, for example, groups devoted to instruc- 
tion, to appreciation, to recreation. The second category or level com- 
prises groups in which the relational dynamics are a necessary, though 
accessory, part of the learning changes desired. These would include 
parent education and mental health groups; groups in agencies and insti- 
tutions; groups dealing with motivational and interpersonal areas of 
conflict or change, interfaith, interracial, interfactional; ideally, this level 
would include also committee and staff groups dealing with social or 
agency policy. On both of these levels, the leaders should be alert to 
the underlying dynamics; but, even where the group deals openly with 
these, there should be a floor under the situational aspects open to dis- 
cussion, to prevent explosive excursions into individual motivations on 
the deeper personality levels. 


The third level is that of outright therapy, where the limits of explora- 
tion are set only by the therapist’s judgment of the optimum balance 
between stress and support for the members at the different stages of 
group development. 


Finally, I would set up a separate category of groups for group 
leaders themselves. Here the relational process should be the major part 
of the content, but again without delving into the deeper sources of indi- 
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vidual motivations, and again with sensitive attention to the balance 
between stress and support within the group. This I should not call leader 
training, but “leader therapy,” and I should try to include among the 
members some persons with therapy training and experience. 





Terr 


If through such groups our leaders can become both alert to and 
comfortable with the feelings that color group action, the common values 
among our three disciplines may emerge in ways that will let each of 
us be of greater use to the rest of us. It might even improve our own rela- 
tionships with each other. 
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Socio and Psyche Group Process: 
Integrative Concepts 


Hubert Stanley Coffey 


The articles in Part I have presented the basic assumptions and some 
of the distinctive characteristics of the fields of informal education, social 
group work, and group psychotherapy. In their different ways they have 
emphasized what seemed to the writers the particular raison d’etre of the 
professional field represented. They have described historical as well as 
systematic reasons which have determined the development of each field. 
These “histories” have stated the limitations and the boundaries of the 
field, as well as indicated the horizons. The limits are sometimes stated 
in terms of the objectives of the professional field, sometimes in terms 
of the professional preparation, and sometimes in terms of the setting 
in which the function is to be performed. A study of the content of the 
three fields would tend to create the impression of rather distinct areas 
to be pursued by persons with quite distinct types of preparation. But 
further analysis will also indicate certain similarities, certain convergent 
trends, When the emphasis is placed on the process of interaction in the 
group and upon the conditions under which optimal learning takes place, 
then the adult educator, the group therapist and the social group worker 
can be seen to share in many ways a simildr approach to group process, 
even though they may differ as to objectives and content. 


Knowles and Bradford feel that it is no longer possible to think of 
adult education in terms of content areas as exemplified by the traditional 
curriculum. They say that “The modern situation requires an adult edu- 
cator who is more than a teacher of individuals or a manager of groups. 
Whether the goals be individual or group or both he must be able to 
develop group cohesiveness, group standards for achievement, and other 
elements of group effectiveness for producing change.” Frank points out 
quite clearly how permissiveness, stimulation, support, verbalization, and 
reality testing and practice, as generic aspects of all psychotherapy, are 
functions performed naturally in a group situation. Yet, it is difficult to 
imagine any functioning group, whether a therapy group or an adult 
education group, which does not have these characteristics if it is to 
accomplish what it sets out to do. Although Coyle shows a sense of uneasi- 
ness in delimiting lines of professional competence and defined function in 
social group work, she clearly recognizes the overlapping aspects among 
the fields of group work, group therapy and group relations in education. 
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She says, “Although at points they rest on certain differences in emphasis 
or on somewhat different conceptions of individual or group dynamics, 
they have much in common in that they are all engaged in refining our 
social skills.” 


Distinctions Based on Historical Development 


In each of the three definitional papers there was an attempt to go 
beyond the occasion of historical accident, and to find some systematic 
characterization which we might use to shed light upon both the similari- 
ties and differences among the three groups. Each author tried to describe 
the elements that seem to be intrinsic to his field. But, as is ofen true, 
and perhaps inevitable at tliis stage’ of development, what is assumed to 
be a distinctive aspect of the field is simply an expression of a particular 
structure originally designed to meet a particular social need. Thus, when 
adult educators saw the need for a more dynamic approach in their field, 
it was natural that they would turn to the blossoming area of group 
dynamics; hence, the central focus on group cohesion as a condition 
for effective problem solving. The development of group therapy, which 
Frank points out resulted from the convergence of many historical forces, 
made it necessary to search for a central organizing concept of group 
interaction which would distinguish it from individual psychotherapy on 
the one hand. and social action, on the other. The dimensions of sup- 
port and stimulation, empirically noted as a necessary condition for group 
therapy, seemed to offer a relevant theoretical focus. The social group 
worker has always thought in terms of group process, and the emergence 
of this concept has been accompanied by a search for what might be an 
intrinsically valid expression of it. Often, however, it was expressed some- 
what sloganistically as a process different from individual case work, or 
as a process operating within a particular setting, such as organized 
recreation. As fields develop, however, and as their implications for meet- 
ing human needs become more comprehensive, the fields themselves 
press against the comfortable structure of an earlier day. Not only do the 
fields find that their province of action can no longer be governed in the 
traditional way, but their encroachment on surrounding fields becomes 
inevitable and necessary. 


This growth, while in general more dynamic in meeting human 
needs, may be fraught with frustrations for the professional worker who 
would like to maintain the neat orderliness of definition, Moreover, it 
may very well seduce the more unreflecting into serving in capacities for 
which they are not professionally prepared. Such expansions and such 
overlappings which characterize the area of applied group dynamics, in 
the most general sense of that term, as well as all professions today, have 
their elements of danger as well as their elements of promise. Without 
some conceptual framework in which the relations of these fields can be 
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seen, there is likely to be an uneasy advance and withdrawal in which 
tidiness is invoked as the central value by some, while others may 
rationalize any practice on the basis of creativity and functionalism. 
Neither of these attitudes is an answer to our problem, but both may 
be a result of our own inability to conceptualize what is involved in these 
professional relationships. 


Confusions Resulting from Lack of Theory 


It is evident that this is a real problem, and not one dreamed up in 
the academic grove, when we view certain situations in which a real con- 
fusion about the boundaries exists. For example: A staff interested in 
becoming more acquainted with group procedures along group dynamics 
lines requested assistance from a skilled leader. After four or five ses- 
sions, frustrations and anxiety had reached a saturation point and they 
requested that the sessions be terminated. The leader had seen the group 
almost entirely as a “therapy group,” and had assumed a completely non- 
directive role. His function, as he saw it, was to deal exclusively with indi- 
vidual dynamics in relation to group process. The need for any cognitive 
structure (that is, content and direction) was not apparent to him. 


Another example: A group interested in developing greater sensitivity 
to the group process as a part of their training objective experienced a 
session in which each person described his own needs, frustrations, blocks, 
etc. This was a session charged with personal reminiscence, confessional, 
and much interpersonal strife. For some it was a time to lay their maso- 
chistic souls bare, for others it was a period of aggressive projection. 
The situation in which this session occurred, the lack of a fundamental 
commitment to the process, and the limitations of time, made this an 
abortive venture in group therapy. The outcome at best was the acquisi- 
tion of an “experience”; at its worst it was a laying open of wounds 
which could be healed only by the defenses of denial, hostility or uneasy 
forgetting. 


Another example: A leader, with a penchant for the “dynamic,” 
pressures a group into self-evaluation through the devious route of group 
observation, before the group has had sufficient time to work together 
in problem-solving activities so as to understand or experience any 
apparent process difficulties. Eager to get started on the work objective, 
the group has been stopped and dissolved by a process of individual 
confessional. 


Numerous instances like these could be cited by many of us, The 
intentions of the leaders and the aims of the groups are so worthy in 
most cases as to make the failure and the confusions more disastrous, In 
the field of human relations, especially as we think of it in its applica- 
tion to group dynamics, nothing is more needed than a careful appraisal 
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of what group process means in relation to the specific kind of situa- 
tions where it is used as a concept. The group therapist may be sure 
that the underlying dynamics of unconscious motivation are the signifi- 
cant aspects of all group interaction but if he imposes his interpreta- 
tions on a social action group he is likely to lead the group down the 
path of frustration to its dissolution. Moreover, if his approach proves 
attractive to the “dynamically oriented” adult educator or social group 
worker and his methods, valid in their own setting, are appropriated 
and applied to situations where they are not appropriate, the consequent 
difficulties are likely to lead to a wholesale rejection of the methods, 
including their use in situations where they have proved to be fruitful. 
Many methods which are creative in their own right, if taken up impul- 
sively and misapplied, may be widely condemned. What is essentially a 
gain in professional development of a field may be seen as a perversion 
because of its misapplication. Yet in the field of human relations and 
group process we need the contribution of those who come to their work, 
whatever their professional orientation, with an imaginative and sensitive 
approach; for, these are the people who are likely to bring the richest 
insights. If we can develop a conceptual framework which shows the rela- 
tionship of the different professional orientations, then we can utilize 
these creative contributions in meeting professional needs rather than 
creating crises which lead to withdrawal into professional encapsulation. 


The answer cannot be found in trying to build walls around fields, 
but rather in seeing what the process is and then determining the appro- 
priate relation of each field to this process. Especially is this so when 
our fields are related by some generic process as is the case with the 
three fields we are discussing. For, every idea, as Dewey has said, places 
some part of a stable world in peril; and it means that no wall can ever 
be built which will survive the growth demands of the individual or of 
society. In our case it means that we need to have some conceptual frame- 
work by which to evaluate our different activities and our particular 
emphases. For, some plausible schema by which to relate our separate 
activities provides the security to make the creative departures so neces- 
sary if a field is to retain its vitality. Artificial restrictions based solely 
upon tradition or rigid orthodoxy are likely to be stultifying, whereas a 
theoretical expression of relationships is likely not only to provide usable 
boundaries but also to emphasize growing horizons. To revert to the 
metaphor, when we know what we are doing, on the basis of some mean- 
ingful concepts, then—if we want to scale the wall—we can determine 
what equipment we need. 


Socio and Psyche Group Differentiation 

One of the most fruitful differentiations in the field of group process 
has come from the distinction which Jennings makes between psyche and 
socio groups (1). For Jennings, the psyche group might be typified by the 
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boys’ gang, or the preadolescent girls’ clique. The socio group, on the 
other hand might be illustrated by the committee which is seeking to 
deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency in a community. Socio and 
psyche groups differ in a number of respects. 


In the psyche group there is no visualized goal, while in the socio 
group that is an essential characteristic. In the psyche group there is an 
informal structure, with little in the way of rules or regulations, and if 
there are any, they are likely to be transient: the ritual of today is thrown 
out of the window tomorrow. The members of a psyche group are usually 
voluntary and the group has a high degree of homogeneity. In the socio 
group there are both voluntary members and those who are involuntary 
in the sense that they may be there less by their own inclinations than 
as representatives of some other organization. Usually the socio group 
is more heterogeneous with respect to age, status, vocation, etc. The pur- 
pose of the psyche group, although it is rarely made explicit, is to satisfy 
the emotional needs of the group members, whereas the purpose of the 
socio group is to reach the visualized goal of the group. It will be readily 
seen that these groups do not present a true dichotomy, but rather sepa- 
‘rate ends of a continuum of group process. They rarely exist in pure 
forms, for most groups are a mixture of these two elements. 


This leads us to consider that what has been described by Jennings 
as an entity is actually a process, and that it would be fruitful to think 
of the psyche group process and the socio group process. Moreover, it is 
not strange that we illustrate the psyche group process by reference to pre- 
adolescent gangs or cliques, for it is in these groups that the important 
issues of child development with respect to peer group status, social skills, 
and personal security are worked out. That is not to say, of course, that 
the psyche group process is important at no other age. For in numerous 
situations, in the family, in recreational groups, under informal conditions, 
we see the psyche group process at work. 


Likewise, it is not strange that our example of the socio group pro- 
cess should be drawn from the task oriented activity of a work committee 
of adults, for it is this kind of group which demonstrates that the 
problems of communities by their very nature demand solution by groups. 
Again, that is not to say that the socio group aspect is limited to adult 
activities. We can see, for example, the energies of teenagers turned to 
accomplishing community objectives, or the loose and chaotic nature of 
organization in a group of boys of Cub Scout age being mobilized for 
community action in such activities as paper drives, traffic regulations, etc. 


Integration of Processes—Group Dynamics 


The theoretical differentiation between the psyche group and the 
socio group processes can be represented in the following diagrammatic 
schema. , 
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Informal play groups 
Psyche 


Gangs Committees 
Process Therapy groups Action groups ; 
: Organized Socio 
Cliques recreation Government 
groups groups Process 
Industry 
groups 


Although it is a gross oversimplification, I believe one could char- 
acterize the work of the late Kurt Lewin in the field of group dynamics 
in terms of the socio and psyche group processes as follows: Lewin saw 
the importance of incorporating into the socio group aspects of the prob- 
lem-solving group the rich store of potential involvement, motivation, and 
ego fulfillment characteristic of the psyche group process. The focus of 
group dynamics has been to study, through experimentation and observa- 
tion, those forces which make for greater group productivity. And in 
every instance the goal of group productivity has led inevitably to find- 
ding ways and means for greater emotional investments of the individual 
in the socio-process of problem solving. The problem census, evaluation 
and feedback, and role playing—all can be seen as ways of bringing the 
psyche group process into close interrelation with the socio group process. 


Now, in problem solving groups the socio group process is the process 
which is dominant. It is the one which can be described in terms of deci- 
sion making, goal setting and action research. The focus of these groups 
is always toward the socio group goal. Yet underlying the whole move- 
ment toward the goal, forming a solid foundation for this clear melodic 
line, are the harmonies of psyche group involvements. The greater their 
inclusion, i.e., the more ways and means we provide for their constructive 
incorporation in the movement toward the socio group goal, the more 
active and productive the group will be. 


Psyche Process Focus of Therapy Groups 


There are also circumstances when the psyche group process becomes 
the appropriate focus of attention. The psyche group process can be 
thought of as including those projections, perceptions of self and others, 
aggressions, submissions, loves, hostilities, dependencies, etc., which are 
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the raw basic assumptions in all human relations. In some groups these 
become the principal area for work. Therapy groups are excellent examples 
of groups in which the focus of attention is the psyche group process. In 
the immediate face to face relationships in the therapy group, the psyche 
group process becomes the central concern, for here support and stimu- 
lation do not further a visualized group task, but rather serve to create the 
freedom of expression which, in turn, fosters spontaneity of interaction and 
reminiscence. These become the data of analysis and interpretation with 
which the therapist works. It is interesting to note that the content of 
discussion is most likely to be concerned with past or contemporary 
psyche group associations, family relation, sibling rivalries, authority 
problems, It is just these psyche group processes with which the patient 
struggles in the therapy group, for in his daily life he has not been able 
to deal with them without occasioning incapacitating anxiety. The therapist 
is a person in whom these processes do not occasion the same degree of 
anxiety, and who—in his understanding of his own anxieties—can help 
the patient understand his, Therapy groups never have group goals, in 
the socio group sense. 


Frank, in his article, points out how necessary are the aspects of sup- 
port, stimulation and reality testing in a therapy group. Although these 
conditions are necessary to the accomplishment of therapy objectives, 
they are not, to my mind, the definitive aspect of group therapy. Frank 
pictures vividly how these conditions develop, and how vital these dimen- 
sions of the therapy group are to the process of therapy, but I think you 
could find that each of these dimensions is important to the problem- 
solving group as well, especially where a high level of cooperation and 
thinking are required. What makes a therapy group a therapy group, in 
my estimation, is the particular focus of attention: in therapy groups the 
focus of attention is almost exclusively upon the psyche group process, 
with only the most minimal attention to other matters. 


When these foci are confused, or when there is an attempt to place 
a heavy emphasis on psyche group and socio group processes simultane- 
ously, the strain on the group process is frequently such as to lead to 
the dissolution of the group. An example of this is worth noting: in a well 
known psychiatric retreat, an attempt was made to give the therapy groups 
the task of choosing representatives in a self-government scheme and to 
use the group for the discussion of some of these problems. This task 
became an impossible burden to the therapy groups, although the respon- 
sibilities in the usual sense were not onerous. Jt so confused the orienta- 
tion of the groups that they set up all kinds of individual ambivalence. 
The social task could be used as a protective screen behind which to hide 
what, under other conditions, would be the usual psyche process. Like- 
wise, those who used the group primarily for psyche group goals were 
resistant to participation on a socio group level. As will be seen, when 
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the focus is on the psyche group process, the informal structure prevails 
and the maximum opportunity for projectivity and sensitivity at the 
einotive interpersonal level is provided. When the focus is on the socio 
group process the direction is in terms of a visualizable task. 


Theoretical Framework as Source of Distinctions 


There are no neat ways of classifying all groups in this schema. No 
attempt has been made to indicate that in many loosely-knit, spontaneous 
groups there may be a psyche group emphasis at one time, and a socio 
group emphasis at another. A longitudinal dimension could be introduced 
which would show the primacy of the psyche group at the earlier ages 
as well as at the later ages. Furthermore, in the life of every person, there 
are periods in which there are sharp differentiations between member- 
ships which are primarily psyche group oriented and those which are 
socio group directed. The training group, where the objectives of learn- 
ing are both content and process centered, may actually be an illustra- 
tion of a group where socio and psyche group processes overlap. If we 
can think of adult education groups as somewhat similar to leadership 
training groups, then, if I understand Knowles and Bradford correctly, 
what they are pleading for in their exposition of adult education is the 
incorporation of more psyche group process so that the goals and methods 
of such groups become more immediately relevant to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the learner. 


Even if we cannot achieve precision in locating groups along the 
continuum, we can use the framework as one which helps us clarify the 
distinctions, remembering that a general conceptual framework serves to 
provide working hypotheses, rather than rigid categories. For, using the 
term socio and psyche groups as a classificatory reference may lead to 
what Whitehead has described as the fallacy of misplaced concreteness; 
or, at times the emphasis on one aspect rather than the other may seem 
to place a value connotation on one or the other. While in one type of 
activity the need’for a greater psyche emphasis may be seen, just the 
reverse may be true in other activities. 


a 

It is not strange that much of the social group workers’ activities 
have been within the youth-serving organizations. For here the transition 
from a more psyche process-centered group to a more task oriented group 
is under way. There is nothing inherently precious about the psyche group 
process. The demands of citizenship and maturity require that within 
every individual these processes become sufficiently structured so that the 
person can become a team member and can assume social responsibility. 


It is my opinion that a group cannot completely escape the danger 
of being either too rigidly intellectual or too !oosely therapeutic. All 
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groups have in common some therapeutic aspect, for the very social 
nature of man makes the group a potential source of his self-esteem and 
ego gratifications. If we cannot neatly divide the areas of the educator, 
the social group worker, and the group therapist, we can at least try to 
understand the generic processes common to all and keep in mind the 
appropriate emphasis each should have. 


I should not want to equate all adult education with problem-solv- 
ing, but also allow for the inclusion of consummatory experiences. Just 
as poetry is a prelude to science, the consummatory experiences of appre- 
ciation in literature and aesthetics may be the resources persons seek to 
draw on for later solutions. Or, they may exist as satisfactions in their 
own right. 


Moreover, I should not want to see social group work as an activity 
for activity’s sake, but, as Coyle implies, see it in relationship to personal 
development and social effectiveness. Much of the concern we naturally 
may have about overstepping boundaries can be alleviated when we 
define our own orientation. Thus, the problem of group observation, 
‘which Coyle mentions as one which merits special comment, is one which 
I see as related primarily to the purposes which such observation is to 
serve. A group observer can be very effective and not at. all threatening 
if his function is directed to the group task and not the “Why” of the 
members’ behavior. In this sense the dichotomy of “deep” vs. “superficial” 
becomes rather meaningless, for an observation on group process which 
is clearly task oriented may perform for the group the needed penetration 
appropriate to the group’s conception of its own socio group process. If 
it becomes focused on the individual, quite remote from this task, then 
the observation is not deeper, but only irrelevant, and destructive because 
of its irrelevance. 


Implications of Theoretical Framework 


The problems of training workers in the different fields and of deci- 
sions concerning the appropriate skills naturally cannot be discussed in 
detail. There are, however, certain implications which can be drawn from 
the theoretical framework proposed. Certainly all leaders should under- 
stand the generic group process. It is hoped that this understanding will 
clarify their roles in a more comprehensive fashion than prescriptions 
about “hands off” and “hands on.” A knowledge of the structure and 
purposes of groups can indicate to the worker the varying emphases he 
will make in relation to both the setting and the primacy of the socio or 
psyche group aspect. 


Because the criteria of help to the patient are always essentially 
private and the function of the group in group psychotherapy is always 
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directed toward the individual, the group therapist must have an under- 
standing of individual dynamics and perhaps experience as an individual 
therapist. Likewise, the social group worker brings to his task a familiarity 
with programming activities which few group therapists need and in which 
they may have little aptitude. The adult educator is in the process of 
re-defining his role in relation to a more dynamic and, perhaps, accurate, 
concept of learning. If the problem-solving milieu is one in which learn- 
ing takes place more readily, then it is essential that he understand group 
process and utilize his understanding within his organizational setting. 


If we can agree that modern society suffers from fractionalization 
and formalization, then perhaps we can see that the interweaving of the 
socio and psyche group processes leads simultaneously to the fuller per- 
sonal development of the individual as well as to a more creative approach 
ts solving the social problems of our time. Then, too, we can emphasize 
the generic and overlapping character of these three fields. No one feels 
that such an emphasis should lead to an obliteration of all lines of differ- 
entiation. But such an emphasis should lead to an appreciation of each 
other’s contribution and insight into many emerging interrelationships— 
all in the pursuit of objectives which have more in common than we have 
heretofore envisioned. 


“The rising ascendancy of the purely functional group in American 
life,” to quote Paul Sheats (2), “and the declining importance of the 
primary group face-to-face relationship means that there are fewer and 
fewer opportunities for widely shared experience and self expression. 
If we agree with many social scientists that it is in the psyche groups 
that the individuals’ value patterns are formed and modified, then the 
trend which reduces the potency of such group influences means that we 
are in part at least undermining the fraternal and friendship base of 
democratic society and substituting a kind of social environment which 
is favorable to a growth of intergroup tension and conflict, authoritarian 
practices, and irresponsible citizen behavior. Hence, our efforts to improve 
the processes of group problem solving in the socio group, but utilizing 
insofar as we can the value and strengths of the psyche group, take on 
an even wider social significance.” 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Methodological Convergence and 


Social Action 
Harry H. Lerner 


Convergence between Adult Education and Group Work 


Examination of the definitional articles in Part I indicates that the 
distance between adult education and group work is gradually diminish- 
ing. A review of recent trends supports this evidence of professional con- 
vergence. For example, at the 1952 Adult Education Association annual 
meeting, it was held that “more determined and informed leadership in 
‘ adult education” requires understanding and skill in group development 
processes, a broad and deepening general education, and courageous par- 
ticipation in public action on social issues. These qualifications are sim- 
ilar to those needed by the group worker who seeks to relate program to 
individualized needs of group members, develop creative educational 
methods, and encourage social action on the part of the group — three 
basic aims of social group work (3, p. 413). 

The recent national survey of public school adult education, con- 
ducted by the National Education Association, also illustrates this con- 
vergence. The survey report lauds the precedent of those schools which 
have added recreation to their curricula in an effort to become centers 
for community life. 

The current interest among some group workers in the application 
of progressive education, relating to the development of democratic atti- 
tudes and social skills, may be considered another sign of convergence. 
Slavin claims that such a curriculum would add necessary content, 
direction and standards to leisure-time agency programs which are 
now too narrowly focused on the improvement of interpersonal rela- 
tions (8). Thus, the growing appreciation of progressive education among 
group workers seems to parallel the increasing utilization of group process 
insights and techniques by educators. 

In the light of these developments, it may be said that the adult edu- 
cator is coming to share the goals of the group worker which include the 
integration of recreation—a psyche group process in Coffey’s terms—with 
creative education and group social action—socio group processes. There- 
fore, to the degree that professional roles approach stated goals, adult 
education and group work are converging on Coffey’s continuum. 
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Interweaving of Socio and Psyche Group Processes 


The assumption underlying the effort to integrate recreation, educa- 
tion in the sense of study and discussion, and social action, is stated by 
Coffey: “The interweaving of the socio and psyche group processes leads 
simultaneously to the fuller personal development of the individual as 
well as to a more creative approach to solving the social problems of our 
time.” Experimental support for this assumption was derived during an 
action-research project with young adult groups in leisure-time agencies 
in 1947-48. The findings indicated that those groups which provided for 
the members’ recreation as well as recognition through a variety of experi- 
ences involving group action on social problems, fulfilled individual, 
group and community needs substantially more than did those which 
remained primarily either “friendship” or “purpose” groups (5). 


It was found that in “friendship” or essentially psyche groups, the 
members’ interpersonal adjustments and satisfactions increased as the 
groups developed a social action purpose and program. Conversely, in the 
“purpose” or socio groups, the members’ participation in discussion and 
action increased as the groups developed informal “friendship” group 
characteristics. In these latter “purpose” groups, emotional ties and per- 
missiveness sustained the members during the painful period of conceptual 
reorganization and uncertainty in group discussions, and added pleasure 
to collective efforts. Thus, the goals of group work and adult education 
were most closely approached through the blending of socio and psyche 
group process elements (5, 0). 


The Need for Social Action 


Theoretically, both group work and adult education include social 
action as a necessary phase in the socio group process of goal setting, 
planning, action and evaluation. As the official definition quoted by Coyle 
indicates, beyond providing for the personal growth and adjustment of 
group members, group work aims to motivate them to improve society. 
Similarly, according to Lindeman, “. . . all successful adult education 
groups sooner or later become social action groups” (7). 


Though there seems to be widespread agreement about the desira- 
bility of social action as a means and an end in group work and educa- 
tion, institutional, socio-economic and political factors have discouraged 
participation in public affairs by social workers and teachers. Profes- 
sional schools have under-played the social action phase of the socio group 
process. Teacher-training institutions have emphasized and _ illustrated 
the more formal methods of education—without action. Schools of social 
work have tended to provide much more training in recreational activities 
and personality dynamics for the group members’ social adjustment than 
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in understandings and skills for their participation in democratic social 
change. Group workers are generally more influenced by psychiatry and 
the “adjustment” philosophy of the early charity organization movement 
than by the other human sciences and the early settlement house move- 
ment’s philosophy of social action expressed through efforts to solve 
neighborhood problems. 


The middle-class inhibitions and aspirations of practitioners, the 
economic coercion by boards and administrators, and more recently, the 
climate of political orthodoxy, have probably tended to restrain practi- 
tioners and their groups from participation in social action. It is ack- 
nowledged that the personality and behavioral example of a teacher or 
group leader have far greater influence on his students or group members 
than his knowledge and verbalization (9, p. 24). However, especially in 
the case of teachers, there is seldom sufficient active participation in com- 
munity organizations to facilitate directly or indirectly the involvement 
of group members in social action. In the case of group workers with 
youth, it may be justifiable to generalize that their insightful and evocative 
- approach contributes more to the preparation of emotionally liberated 
and democratically inclined adult citizens than does the intellectualized 
approach and conforming behavior of most teachers of youth. However, 
the influence of group workers is limited by their relative scarcity and 
ability. 


Some of the same social forces which have discouraged practitioners 
from engaging in social action have also created a need to participate in 
social action on the part of many group members. Because of the incon- 
sistent, authoritarian and emotionally restrictive pressures in family, 
school and community, Brosse and others claim, “most adults have 
remained emotionally arrested at the stage of the first emotional disor- 
ders of adolescence and require a re-education which although it can no 
longer be entirely effective, is nevertheless urgently necessary as a palli- 
ative in a transitional stage.” (1, p. 9]. This re-education is said to require 
fulfillment of such earlier and inadequately experienced adolescent “devel- 
opmental tasks” as idealistic identification and social service. Because of 
their latent idealism and anxiety over problems of adjustment to adult 
life, most young adults in our culture, it would seem, have both a readi- 
ness and an urgent need for emotional re-education. 


Adult education and group work are thus faced with the difficult 
task of helping group leaders overcome their resistances to participation 
in social action, so that they in turn can encourage social action pro- 
grams which are needed by group members as part of their re-education. 
Controlled experiments have indicated some of the values of the practi- 
tioner’s personal and professional participation in social action. One of 
the findings of the aforementioned project with young adults, states: 
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The group worker’s participation, as a citizen and as a practitioner, 
in social action and other programs with community organizations 
facilitated the idealistic identification of experimental group mem- 
bers with the worker and enabled them to participate actively in 
community organizations (5, p. 504). 


However, face-to-face leaders are not provided for the young adult 
age group in most leisure-time agencies and, when provided, generally 
lack professional training. The need for emotionally mature adult educa- 
tors, skilled in group work methods and social action, who could pro- 
mote the re-education of out-of-school youth and adults, may call for a 
basic modification of professional training programs and educational 
practices. 


One aspect of such a modification might be the development of a 
system of leadership re-training institutes, perhaps sponsored by local 
councils of community organizations and educational and social agen- 
cies. Adaptations of the “process as content” technique discussed by 
Powell and the training and research approach of the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Development, as well as the creative use of tele- 
vision and related media for improving group and organizational opera- 
tion, are among the many possible methods. Furthermore, these com- 
munity leadership institutes could focus on local social problems, 
recognize and vitalize the neighborhood networks of autonomous youth 
and adult groups, and coordinate their efforts with those of formal 
organizations and governmental agencies. By stimulating emotionally 
satisfying participation through informal and formal organizations, 
these institutes could help counteract the pervasive loneliness, anxiety 
and frustration of individuals in our mass society. In short, they could 
promote emotional maturity, group growth and social reconstruction. 


Convergence Between Group Therapy and Other Methods 


Analytic group psychotherapy does not seek to utilize the interweav- 
ing of recreational and problem-solving elements identified with psyche 
and socio processes, respectively. It thus differs from group work and 
adult education. Furthermore, as will be elaborated in the final article, 
analytic therapy groups appear to lack the “enjoyment” or friendship 
features of psyche group relations found in non-therapy groups, and tend 
to focus on individual rather than on group or societal problems. Such 
methodological differences thus seem to preclude much movement by 
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analytic group therapists toward group workers and adult educators on 
the psyche-socio group process continuum. 


There are, however, evidences of convergence in other respects. 
Among these evidences of convergence are such intermediate methods 
as group counselling which utilizes some of the techniques of adult 
education, group work and group therapy; activity group therapy; and 
diagnostic group work; as well as such inter-professional collaboration 
as psychiatric group work in clinical settings. 


A different type of convergence is suggested by Coffey et al. in a 
previous issue of this Journal. The authors comment on the marked over- 
lapping between the neuroses of the male, middle-class, university stu- 
dents participating in group psychotherapy in a church program, and the 
normal, emotional difficulties of late adolescence in our society. This leads 
them to predict that the greatest community influence which a group 
therapy program might have “would not be in the field of psychotherapy 
as such, but through some rather striking changes in how the educative 
‘process and group experience are seen by many of the existing institu- 
tional arrangements.” For example, “one of the major impacts of group 
psychotherapy may be in the field of child and adult education” (2, p. 63). 


Further evidence of convergence is found in the social action of pro- 
fessional associations and individuals in the spirit of Lewin, Chisholm, 
and others. In their concern with problems of leadership and authority in 
local communities and larger social systems, and of mental health in 
industry, in education and among displaced persons, the World Fed. 
eration for Mental Health and its constituent organizations affirm the 
clinician’s profound social responsibility. This includes responsibility for 
social therapy, as well as for social diagnosis of, for example, “how our 
cultural traditions and practices produce the dominant figures in our 
political, economic and social affairs, who so frequently threaten social 
order and seek to exploit others in pursuance of their personality trends 
and needs” (4, p. 155). 


In coming to share the goals and methods of preventive and thera- 
peutic social action with the educator and the social worker, the therapist 
serves his patients—past, present and potential. For, the dynamic inter- 
relationship of culture and personality requires that he seek to under- 
stand and improve the cultural pattern as well as the patient’s personality. 
Through collaboration with other social practitioners and with social 
scientists in action-research and social action on social problems, the 
therapist contributes to a healthier society and to the ultimate convergence 
—the integration of related disciplines into a science and practice of 
human relations. . 
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Two Phases of Behavior Change 


Herbert C. Kelman 


An examination of the articles in Part I of this issue points to many 
similarities in basic assumptions and goals in the three fields. All three 
articles emphasize the importance of permissiveness; of group support 
or the development of a feeling of belongingness; of the occurrence of 
experiences which challenge the individual’s present behavior patterns; 
and of reality testing or the trying out of new responses. Such basic 
goals as the development of social skills, and the encouragement of increas- 
ing self-determination by the group, seem to be shared by the three meth- 
ods. The leader’s function in all three fields includes the conveying of 
certain kinds of information, and the protection of group members who 
expose themselves prematurely or are under attack. 


The three fields seem to differ, however, in such characteristics as 
the way in which groups are formed; the flexibility of leader-member 
roles; the extent to which the leader comes to share the group goals; the 
degree to which tasks and standards are structured by the leader; the 
kinds of evaluations or interpretations offered by the leader or observer; 
the development of group goals and group cohesiveness; and the extent 
to which the discussion stresses the expression of feelings, the analysis 
of group process, specific content, and the relationship of the members 
to the community-at-large. 


Conceptual Frameworks for the Analysis of Group Process 


Although, as Lerner has indicated, group therapy differs in many 
ways from group work and adult education, all three fields have similar 
basic concerns. For example, although the procedures for grouping may 
be different, all practitioners face the problem of creating the optimal 
degree of homogeneity vs. heterogeneity in their groups; or, although 
the depth of interpretation may differ, leaders in all three types of 
groups have to be concerned with the timing and nature of evalutions, 
and have to be sensitive to the unconscious goals which motivate mem- 
bership and activity in the group. 


Moreover, the differences in goals and procedures which were 
described above appear to be largely of a quantitative nature. There are, 
of course, qualitative differences in the settings, and consequently in the 
expectations which members bring to the groups. These too, however, 
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resolve into differences in degree, as far as the resulting behavior of mem- 
bers or of the group is concerned. For example, patients may perceive 
a therapy group as a typical medical situation in which the doctor is 
going to do something for them. The specific nature of these expecta- 
tions, however, and the behavior resulting from them, will vary from 
patient to patient, and will reflect behavior patterns that are characteristic 
for the individual in many interpersonal situations (2). Thus, an indi- 
vidual who in the therapy group has been identified as a “help-rejecting 
complainer” (2) will probably react in a similar way in group work or 
adult education groups. The pattern may emerge more sharply in the 
therapy group, because situational factors produce a tendency to expect 
direct help, but it will appear to some degree in all situations in which 
there is a leader who can be regarded as a source of help and group 
members who can be regarded as competing for this help. 


These considerations suggest that it would be most fruitful to con- 
sider adult education, group work and group therapy as merely varia- 
tions of the same generic group process. The three fields could be distin- 
guished from each other in terms of their positions on the different dimen- 
sions of this process. It would seem, then, that any effort to clarify prac- 
tices within each field and relationships among the fields should begin 
with an analysis of the relevant group dimensions. The description of 
the three methods in terms of their positions on the various dimensions 
should indicate the appropriate procedures and necessary skills. It should 
also provide a bridge between practice and theory since theoretical formu- 
lations and theoretically oriented research are based on such dimensions. 


The articles in Part II of the issue present conceptual frameworks 
from which such dimensions can be derived. Epstein and Slavin postulate 
a generic group process, underlying all three methods. Powell and Coffey 
each present conceptual schemes for comparing the three fields. Powell’s 
scheme is based on levels of relational analysis, and Coffey’s on the rela- 
tive emphases on psyche and socio group processes. 


The conceptualizations of Coffey and Powell confirm the two general 
conclusions which were derived from the examination of Part I: (1) 
There is a definite convergence between social group work and informal 
adult education, and (2) group therapy differs from the other two fields 
in its lower emphasis on group goals and its greater depth in the 
analysis of interpersonal relationships. The remainder of this article 
will discuss the second conclusion, and especially some of the implica- 
tions of Coffey’s conceptual scheme. 


Balance Between Socio and Psyche Processes 


One of the goals of group therapy, as well as of group work and adult 
education, is the re-education of members in the techniques of interper- 
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sonal relations. Lerner’s article, in extending Coffey’s thesis, indicated 
that in group work and adult education it is increasingly recognized that 
such re-education can be accomplished most effectively through a balance 
between psyche and socio group processes. Involvement in social action 
seems to be especially important for the production of favorable change. 
In group therapy, however, the opposite assumption about effective re-edu- 
cation seems to be made. Coffey suggests that therapy groups are almost 
exclusively psyche-process-oriented and that any introduction of socio 
group elements would be harmful to the progress of the group. It is gen- 
erally held that therapy groups should not be involved in social action. 
The question then arises: Why is the balance between socio and psyche 
processes considered helpful in group work and adult education groups, 
and harmful in therapy groups? 


Efforts to answer this question revealed certain difficulties with 
Coffey’s formulation that “in therapy groups the focus of attention is 
almost exclusively upon the psyche group process.” The picture of the 
therapy group presented by Frank, and by Coffey himself, suggests that: 
therapy groups do contain some of the elements of the socio group 
‘process and actually lack some of the typical elements of the psyche 
group process. 


One of the aspects of the socio group process, as described by Coffey, 
is that the group has a relatively formalized structure with definite rules 
and regulations. It is true that analytically oriented therapy groups are 
less structured with respect to program, discussion content, and tech- 
niques than groups in the other two fields. In some respects, however, 
therapy groups are more structured than the other two types. Member- 
ship and grouping are generally not voluntary—patients are usually 
referred for therapy, and if group treatment is “prescribed” for them, 
then the therapist assigns them to a group. The therapist’s role is 
less flexible than the role of the leader in the other groups, and he 
largely determines the group’s tasks, standards, and modes of func- 
tioning. It is not, then, that the therapy group has any less formal 
structure than the group work or adult education group, but merely that 
different aspects of the situation are structured. 


Another characteristic of socio group process is the group’s move- 
ment towards a visualized group goal, Here again, it is true that the 
therapy group does not have a goal for the group as a whole, as distin- 
guished from the individual goals of the members. The group, however, 
does have a very definite task, and unless it is accomplished the indi- 
vidual goals cannot be achieved. This task involves the expression and 
examination of feelings and the analysis of interpersonal relations. Group 
standards and mores which require and facilitate the accomplishment of 
this task usually develop. In this sense, then, the therapy group pos- 
sesses socio process elements. 
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One of the elements that characterize psyche group process is the 
members’ tendency to form lasting friendship bonds among themselves. 
Although this tendency exists in therapy groups, most therapists dis- 
courage it and consider it harmful to the progress of the group. Frank 
feels that “too much cohesiveness” may inhibit “therapeutically useful 
emotional tensions”; and that the level of intimacy of members, though 
“high in the sense that very personal matters are bared and feelings 
freely expressed” is “low in the sense that there are no shared long term 
activities, responsibilities, or goals.” 


In general, the purpose of the psyche group, as described by Coffey, 
“is to satisfy the emotional needs of the group members.” That is not 
the purpose of therapy groups, however. Some immediate satisfaction— 
derived from group support, or the opportunity to discuss one’s prob- 
lems, or the knowledge that one is working towards a solution—is neces- 
sary in order to maintain the patient’s motivation for therapy. Only in 
exceptional cases, however, do these immediate satisfactions constitute the 
major cause of improvement. Essentially, the purpose of the therapy 
group is not to provide immediate emotional satisfaction or enjoyment, 
but rather to facilitate satisfactions outside of therapy. It is part of the 
therapist’s goal to encourage the patient to work through his problems 
and to terminate therapy as soon as possible, and not to make the group 
“habitual.” In fact, the patient who enjoys the group so much that he 
continues in it indefinitely is likely to be the one who is not working on 
his problems and therefore not deriving maximum benefit. 


We see, then, that although the therapy group lacks some of the 
typical elements of socio process, it still contains many of the features 
of the socio group; and, although the therapy group is primarily oriented 
towards psyche process, it differs from the typical psyche group. This 
seems to suggest that the therapy group, like the group work and adult 
education groups, requires a balance between psyche and socio processes. 
The specific nature of both the psyche and the socio processes, however, 
appears to be different in the therapy group. This can be handled con- 
ceptually by assuming that the therapy group differs from the other groups 
in terms of certain other dimensions, which cut across the socio-psyche 
dimension. One such dimension, in terms of which many of the differences 
can be described, is the “distance” or “degree of isolation” of the group 
situation, i.e., the degree to which it is separated from or integrated with 
the individual’s every day life. 


Differences in Terms of Degree of Isolation 


In group work and adult education groups, the degree of isolation is, 
ideally, low. In informal adult education there has been an increasing 
rejection of the view of learning as preparation for the future; in social 
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group work, there has been a trend away from the strict concentration 
on recreational activities. The trend in both fields has been towards mak- 
ing the group experience an integral part of community life and of the 
members’ on-going problem-solving activities. The growing recognition of 
the need for involving the group in social action projects, which was dis- 
cussed by Lerner, clearly illustrates the concern with reducing the degree 
of isolation of these groups. 


One of the aims of group work and adult education is individual 
re-education and behavior change through the use of the group. The theo- 
retical orientation of these fields, however, seems to be to use the group 
not only as a means of producing change but also as part of the change 
itself. Ideally, group participation as such provides the individual with 
those satisfying interpersonal relationships which he was formerly lacking, 
and—especially if the activity takes the form of social action projects— 
with actual solutions of some of his problems. The group is conceived, 
then, not primarily as a way of training or practice, nor as an escape, 
but rather as an integral part of the life of the individua! and of the 
community. Its degree of isolation is low in that it is directly involved 

in providing day-by-day satisfactions and solutions to day-by-day prob- 

lems. Ideally, a group of this sort would possess the typical psyche 
elements of enjoyment, friendship, group cohesiveness,’ and informality, 
and the typical socio elements of problem-solving and social action. 


Quite different is the orientation in the therapy group. Here the 
emphasis is on separating the group experience from real life. It remains 
vital, of course, that the individual experiences “real” feelings and 
“real” relationships, similar to those in real life, and that he applies 
what he learns in the group to his real life situation. The therapy 
group situation as such, however, is a thing apart. It is clearly distin- 
guished from the rest of the individual’s life as a situation which is per- 
missive and experimental and in which he is net “playing for keeps.” In 
order to maintain this separation of the group from real life, it is usually 
preferred that patients do not know each other from before and do not 
form friendships that carry over outside the group. Also, the therapist, 
as an individual with his own personality and values, should remain in 
the background. He should, “like a mirror, reflect nothing but what is 
shown to him,” (3, p. 331) in order to prevent real life pressures from 
interfering with the experimental nature of the situation. 


Of course, this orientation makes it necessary to exclude the typical 
elements of socio group process. Involvement with group goals and social 
action projects would confuse and sidetrack the group, and disturb the 
experimental character of its activity. The content of group activity has 
to remain free, and structuring is used only to maintain the group’s iso- 
lation. Similarly, the typical elements of psyche group process have to 
be eliminated. Friendship bonds and contact among the members out- 
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side of the therapy group would tend to introduce real life pressures and 
to vitiate the isolation of the group. The therapy group, then, is not con- 
ceived as an integral and continuing part of the life of the individual or 
the community. The direct solution of the individual’s problems and the 
satisfactions derived from interpersonal relationships have to take place 
outside the therapy group. The group is merely a temporary artificial 
arrangement, with the purpose of providing training and practice which 
will facilitate behavior changes in the patient. 


The Practice Phase and the Action Phase 


There. appears to be a direct contradiction between the assumptions 
of group therapy and those of group work and adult education. In the 
one case it is assumed that change requires separating the group experience 
from real life; and in the other that it requires integrating the group 
experience with real life. The contradiction is resolved, however, when 
we realize that behavior change involves several phases, including a phase 
of practice and a phase of action. The practice phase appears to be more 
useful if it remains experimental and removed from everyday life. The 
action phase, on the other hand, has to be integrated with the rest of the 
individual’s life. 


Both of these phases occur in adult education and group work, as 
well as in group therapy. In adult education and group work the phase 
of practice is represented by the period of preliminary discussion which 
precedes action, and which involves problem-setting, fact-finding, and 
planning. An important method that may be used during this phase of 
change is role-playing. The phase of action, of course, is represented by 
members’ participation in group activities and social action projects. No 
sharp differentiation between these two phases is made in group work 
and adult education, and the group constantly shifts from one to the 
other. In group therapy, the phase of practice is represented by the therapy 
situation. The phase of action occurs outside of therapy, in real life. 
Although it is separated from the therapy situation, it is equally essential. 
The patient cannot form new habits unless he generalizes the responses 
learned in the therapeutic situation to persons in his actual life, and also 
tries out entirely new responses which have never been made in therapy 


(1, p. 426). 


The differences between group therapy and the other two fields that 
have been described can thus be restated as follows: Although behavior 
change in all three fields involves both a practice phase and an action 
phase, the fields differ in terms of the phase which they emphasize. In 
group therapy the emphasis is placed on practice; in order to maximize 
the effectiveness of this phase, it is important to separate it from action. 
In group work and adult education the emphasis is placed on action; 
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practice is introduced in the course of the action wherever it is thought 
that it can facilitate and improve it. 


Reasons for Variations in Degree of Isolation 


The main reason why therapists find it necessary to emphasize the 
practice phase, and hence to maintain a high degree of isolation in the 
therapy group is probably related to the nature of the patients’ problems. 
An individual comes to a therapy group because he is unable to solve 
certain interpersonal problems in his real life situations. His attempts 
at problem-solution are blocked by inappropriate emotional responses. The 
purpose of therapy is to remove these blocks. To accomplish this end, 
the group has to provide new and special conditions of learning, which 
will enable the individual to make those responses which in real life he 
is unable to make. Thus, the therapy situation has to be so structured as to 
stimulate the patient to express his feelings and it has to be sufficiently 
permissive and supportive to allow him to do so. That can only happen 

.to the extent to which the therapy group frees the individual from the 
pressures that exist in real life situations. He must be able to experiment 
without too much risk, without ‘the danger of serious consequences that 
characterizes his daily life. To minimize these pressures, it is necessary 
to separate the therapy group from real life. 


The situation is different in group work and adult education. Theo- 
retically, the reason that an individual comes to these groups is not because 
all his efforts to solve certain interpersonal problems have failed, but 
because he lacks the opportunity, the encouragement and the know-how 
for solving them. Often the solution requires group participation and 
trained leadership. Group work and adult education groups provide the 
individual with the conditions necessary for problem-solving. The intru- 
sion of real life elements helps rather than hinders these groups in 
accomplishing this purpose. 


We have seen that a high degree of isolation is necessary in the 
therapy group in order to facilitate the analysis of personal feelings 
and experiences, It also appears to be necessary, however, in order to 
protect the group once it has achieved the capacity to discuss such material 
freely and to express emotions as they arise. Since such completely 
free and immediate expression of feelings is usually disturbing to a real 
life relationship, it appears better to carry on this process in an artificially 
created group of strangers. 


_ In the group work and adult education group, the “level of relational 
emphasis,” to use Powell’s concept, is not as deep. Practice and evaluation 
involve largely the analysis of group processes, and only to a very minor 
degree the analysis of individual dynamics. These procedures represent 
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less of a threat to the established relationships or the group cohesiveness, 
and can therefore take place in real life setting. 


Summing Up 


The analysis offered here is valid only to the extent to which one 
accepts the theoretical pictures of group therapy, group work and adult 
education that are presented by the contributors to this issue. Taking 
for granted that these pictures represent the ideal situations in the three 
fields, this article attempted to conceptualize the emerging differences in 
terms of the degree of isolation of the group situation, and the relative 
emphasis on practice and action. There are some practitioners, however, 
who make different assumptions. Some therapists, for example, encourage 
the development of cohesive groups and accept real life groups, such as 
families, for common treatment; many educators reject the emphasis on 
group process and social action. 


The question as to which assumptions are correct, and which 
approach is most effective in the different group situations, can only be 
settled by research. Even if research proves the present assumptions to be 
wrong, however, the conceptual analysis will have fulfilled its purpose. 
The advantage of a conceptual analysis is precisely that it points up 
research problems and suggests variables that need to be investigated. 
It is hoped that the analysis presented here, and in this issue as a whole, 
will stimulate evaluative research and in this way contribute to the 
improvement of group practices. 
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